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TRUST. 





BY J. F. WALLER. 





I cried to my soul's beloved, 
Aa he lay on my breast to die, 
To send me one word from heaven— 
But he answered not, save with a sigh; 
A sigh that passed over my spirit 
As the death-bell’s solemn tone. 
Then I knew that my love was in heaven, 
And I—on the earth, alone! 


Alone, in the gloom and silence 
I watched through the dreary night, 
Lut no votce came to soothe my sorrow 
Till the dawn of morning light. 
I saw the chill mist ascending, 
And the blue smoke curling high, 
All, as incense, went up to heaven, 
LAght only came down from the sky. 


I stole to the glen at even, 
As the dew fell soft on the ground, 
And I lay where we sat so often 
With the wooded hills all round, 
Then ITerted, ‘*) beloved! send me 
One word in my sore distrust!'*— 
Anda voice, like a low sweet echo, 
Came from heaven,and said, ‘‘Trust.’’ 


IN SEVERED PATHS 


BY TUK AUI COR OF “PENKIVEL,” “OLIVE 





VAROOK,” “WITH THIS RING 
I WED THEE,’’ ETO. 





CHAPTER I. 


JFyOAT ahoy !”’ cried a gentleman in hot 
B haste, as, running fast, he reached the 

quay on the Devonshire side of the 
Torpoint Passage. 

“The ferry-boat has just started, sir,” 
said a boatman ; “and she won’t be back 
for half an hour good.” 

“Then I shall lose the mail !”” exclaimed 
the gentleman in a tone of intense vexa- 
tion, 

“Il can row you across, sir, in time to 
catch her.” 

“Out with your boat right sharp then, my 
man !’ 

“All right, sir—she’ll be ready in two 
minutes,” 

The traveler watched the adjusting of 
the gear and launching of the boat with a 
curious impatience. He was a young fel- 
low of about twenty-two, tall, handsome, 
and full of health, He had never over- 
worked his brain, and was not given to 
nervous fancies, yet at that moment he was 
filled with an ugly toreboding that the loss 
of the ferry-boat would bring misfortune. 

“And 1 rode so hard to catch it !’’ he 
said to himself. 

This mental ejaculation increased the 
anxiety within him, and his feverish desire 
to hurry across the river grew stronger. 

“How long the fellow is!” he cried. 
“His two minutes are growing to ten.” 

He took out his watch, and was observ- 
ing with wonder that only three minutes 
had elapsed, when a quick step made him 
look round. Then he started and turned 
— hurriedly, with a flush rising on his 
ace, 

“It is the same queer customer that I 
out-raced on the road. By Jove, the fellow 
can’t be going into Cornwall, too !” 

‘Boat is ready, sir.” 

“So am I,” returned the young man, in- 
Sstantly jumping into it “Pull away for 
your life !’ 

The boatman, with the oars in his hands, 
was just dipping them into the water, 
when the stranger who had a moment be- 
fore arrived on the pier, sprang into the 
boat, and, with a quiet smile on his lips, 
‘ook a seat opposite to the young traveler. 

“I beg your pardon—1 have hired this 
boat,” he observed in an angry tone. 

“Pray excuse the liberty I take in in- 
{uding on you,” returned the other, in a 





courteous and strangely sweet voice. “I 
have lost the terry-boat like yourself, and 
my presence will not, I hope, inconven- 
jence you. It will beagain to the poor 
man. Half a guinea, buatman, for your 
best speed.”’ 

What could Harold Olver say? He re- 
pressed a burning desire to hurl the in- 
truder into the sea, and answered with a 
sort of civil sullenness that he was wel- 
come. 

“There is no time for a row,” he said to 
himself. “I should lose the mail it I 
stopped to fling the fellow into the tide.” 

The boatman rowed hard; the sweat 
poured from his brow, the muscles of his 
strong arms quivered ; he seemed to be 
straining every nerve, and his syes had a 
strange dilated look. 

Harold glanced at him with a little be- 
wilderment, and told himself that he was 
over-anxious to earn that unlucky half- 
guinea. 

As the twilight deepened, a gray shiver 
crept over the water with a chill breeze 
which roughened it, and the waves, rising 
before it rapidly, made rowing difficult. 
The man only rowed the harder, and his 
fixed eyes seemed to yather terror with 
every stroke of his stout oars. 

“I'll take an oar if you like,” said Har- 
old Olver, looking at him with the same odd 
bewildermentin his mind. “This capful 
of wind seems to give you half a scare.”’ 

The man made no reply, but by a mo- 
tion of his eyelids indicated an extra oar 
lying at the bottom of the boat. As Harold 
rose quietly to reach it, the intrusive pas- 
senger began to whistle softly. 

“Whistling raises the wind—so sailors 
say,’’ said Harold ; “and we have enough 
already. What do you say to putting up a 
sail, boatman ?’’ 

The man only shook his head, and Har- 
old, in his light-heartec wey, answered his 
question himself. 

“Ah, of course it wouldn’t do! With 
wind and tide both rushing up the river, 
we should make Saltash instead of Torpoint 
if we sailed.”’ 

With a cool air Harold dipped his oar 
into the sea ; but in the momentary cessa- 
tion of the boatman’s efforts, as he changed 
sides and dropped one oar, the boat quiv- 
ered and was spun round by the tide, with 
her bow turned from the Cornish shore. 

“Give way, sir!’ cried the man angrily. 
“Tpere’s a squall coming !’’ 

A sudden rush of wind swooped apon 
them as he spoke, and the boat, being 
broadside to the waves, was nearly turned 
over, while Harold was flung from his seat, 
and the oar swept from his grasp like a 
straw. For an instant the frail craft was at 
the mercy of the sudden storm, but the 
sailor silently recovered his dropped oar, 
and brought her head round to the wind 
with a few swift and steady strokes. 

“J think you had better sit still, sir,’’ he 
said to Harold, as that young gentleman 
gathered himself up alittle ruefully; “I 
haven’t another oar to spare.” 

“Ob, I’ll pay you for the oneI have lost,” 
returned Harold with alaugh. ‘But, all 
the same, row away. We have lost time, 
and we seem to have drifted far above Tor- 
point.’”’ 

This was true, and it was only dimly 
through the sea-mist and gathering dark- 
ness that the opposite shore loomed out, 
with the large ferry-boat faintly visible, 
discharging her passengers on the pier. 

Harold glanced toward it anxiously, 
while the oarsman took a swift look, and 
bent again to his work with the furious en- 
ergy and odd scare about him which the 
excitement of the sGual! had for a time 
quelled. The cool stranger continued to 
whistle softly the same wierd air which 
through the wild rush of the wind had fal- 
len distinctly on the ear; and now the 











small, sharp, piping sound, as it beat on 
Harold’s brain, filled him with an irrita- 
ting sense of something forgotten yet famil- 
iar—a thing for which the mind groped 
dimly, as for a lost path in darkness. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed suddenly, “I re- 
member now—you heard that queer old 
tune in Syria !’’ 

“Yes,” said the other, raising his eyes for 
the first time to Harold’s face. ‘Have you 
been in Syria?’ 

“Iam sorry to say I have ; and my ras- 
cally Arabs used to howl that tune outside 
my tent till 1 hated the sound of it.”’ 

“That is curious ; it is a tune of the Cru- 
saders. Languages die, but a tune lives 
always.” 

This remark elicited no reply from Har- 
old, who was peering earnestl, towards 
the shore. 

‘“‘We shall miss the mali !’’ he cried ex- 
citedly. “Surely I see the horses being 
led out !”’ 

“The coachman will wait if he sees us, 
sir,’ said the boatman, in his hurried, 
scared voice. 

“But the night is growing dark as pitch— 
he won’t see us !’’ cried Harold excitedly. 
“T wish you would stop whistling,” he said 
angrily, to the stranger—“‘it sounds 80 cool. 
You are not going on, I suppose ?”’ 

“Not by the coach,’ yeturned the other 
quietly. ‘I have a horse waiting for me.”’ 

“An,” said Harolu—“I hope he is a good 
one !’’ 

This remark was intended to be slightly 
offensive, for Harold was excessively an- 
noyed at the prospect of his journey being 
delayed, and somehow illogically he con- 
sidered the stranger’s presence to be the 
cause of his missing the mail. Neverthe 
less, when the unwelcome intruder, instead 
of replying, raised his eyes and let them 
rest fora moment on Harold’s, the depth 
of sadness in them caused in him a strange 
revulsion of feeling. 

“Poor e¢hap—looks like a soldier and a 
gentleman ; going home perbaps, and ex- 
pects to find everybody dead ”’ 

In this disjointed way the careless young 
man’s thoughts ran, half pitiful, and yet 
threaded with angry repugnance, a sort of 
nervous longing for battie with his en- 
forced companion. 

“1f he would talk, one might not feel so 
much inclined to throw him overboard,” 
continued Harold to himself. 

As it in answer to this thought, the man 
said, in his marvelously sweet, courteous 
voice : 

“I owe you an apology for thrusting my 
companionship upon you in this unwel- 
come way ; but, if you knew by what sad 
necessity I am compelled to journey into 
Cornwall this night, you would excuse me, 
I think.” 

“Don’t mention it,” returned Harold. “I 
am sorry if—if bad news——”’ He stopped, 
remorseful, reflecting on the joyous errand 
which was the cause of his own journey. 

“That old tune now,” continued the 
other, setting aside his sorrow, whatever it 
might be, in courtesy—‘‘so you found it in 
Syria still? It is very ancient—an old hat- 
tle-song of the Crusaders.”’ 

“Ah, poor old fogies!’ said Harold. 
‘What a mistaken, queer, battered old 
crowd they must have felt themselves to 
be—the few that got home, you know— 
when they found their sweethearts mar- 
ried to somebody else, their wives also, 
perbaps, and their castles in the hands of 
their bosom-friends or bruthers! I wonder 
if they lived ever afterwards upon a cockle- 
shel! and a pilgrim’s staff.’’ 

“You hold the modern idea that all 
things are iaughalle,”’ remarked his com- 
panion, with a quiver of angry contempt 
in his voice. ‘““Those who returned, as some 
did, to languish out the rest of their lives 

in chains and darkness in some foul dun- 











geon, felt the horror of their position, not 
the humor of it.”’ 

“You are over-serious now,” said Harold, 
staring at him, with a curious sensation in 
his nerves, 

His companion made no reply, but begr.n 
to whistle again in the same soft, persistent 
way, while Harold felt his ears tingle with 
irritation as the small piping sound made 
itself heard shrilly through the howling of 
the wind. 

“That is an exasperating tune !’’ he said 
angrily. 

At the moment that he spoke, trom the 
darkness shrouding the Cornish shore, a 
bright light shot forth and vanished. But 
in the instantaneous flash the coach had 
appeared like a vision—a man harnessing 
the wheelers, the passengers climbing to 
their seats, the guard in his scarlet coat, 
standing by, hornin hand. At this sight 
Harold started up in consternation. 

“There is no chance for me now !”’ he 
cried. “The mail will be off in two min- 
utes !’ 

“Sit down, sir,”’ exclaimed the boatman, 
“or a worse thing will happen to you than 
losing the coach !”’ 

The young man fell back on his seat with 
astronug word on bis lips, he felt tull of 
anger from head to heel. He would have 
been glad if his hateful companion had 
given him a blow which would have yielded 
him the chance he longed for to relieve the 
tingling of his hot blood in battle. Why 
had the fellow intruded himself upon him? 
He felt as though the storm was of his rais- 
ing and all the consequent delay his work. 

“I shall be a firm believer, henceforth, 
in the old superstition that whistling raises 
the wind,’’ he said angrily. 

But the stranger had ceased to whistle ; 
he was regarding the coast-line with wist- 
ful, mournful eyes, and seemed as com- 
pletely unconscious of his companion’s 
chagrin as he had been of the storm and 
danger. Now he roused himself by an 
evident effort, saying, in the most cour- 
teous tone of his sad voice : 

“T am sorry if I have annoyed you. On 
nearing that shore yonder, the old air 
comes to my lips unawares. Do not tret 
yourself; the mail will not go without you. 
We shall land directly the wind has gone 
down.” 

This was true. There was a sudden lull, 
and the boat now shot into stiller water 
near the landing-place. Just above it was 
the mail-coach, obscurely visible, a group 
of idlers around it, the murmur of whose 
contused voices came out to them, ming- 
ling with the stroke of the oar and the dash 
ot the sea upon the strand. 

Suddenly, floating across the dark waves, 
clear as a thread ot light, from out the con- 
fused murmurs came a tew whistled bars 
of the same wild, wierd air which only 4 
moment before had ceased to ring from the 
stranger’s lips. Harold and the boatman 
involuntarily turned their gaze on him, 
one in amazement, the other in fear. He 
was deadly pale, and a ghastly look of 
pain contracted his brow. 

“An old Crusader come to meet you ap- 
parently,” observed Harold, speaking with 
pitiless lightness, because, like an unex- 
pected touch, the sound bad given him a 
nervous shock which he resented. 

“Yes—a friend,” said the stranger quiet- 
ly, hiding his eyes with a long, pale hand, 

There was a wild, haggard grief in them, 
Harold thought, which he did not want a 
stranger to see. So, slightly remorseful, 
Harold kept silent until the boat's keel 
grated on the sands ; then he started up 
joyously in sudden relief. 

“All’s well that ends well!’ he cried 
gaily. ‘“‘Here’s your fare, boatman, and 
here’s for your lost oar. Well rowed old 
fellow! You pulled a good oar through 

the gale.”’ 
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His companion had already stepped out 
of the boat, and was standing close by its 
prow. 

“And here is your well-earned half- 
guinea,”’ he said, stretching out his hand 
with that now obsolete coin in the palm. 

But the old sailor dashed the proffered 


‘True enough, sir,” was the answer, 
given in the sort of tone which implies a 
graver fact held back. 

Silence tollowed this reply. Harold felt 
a nervous irritation tingling through his 
veins. Young Carbonellis was his college 
friend ; he was going now to Langarth at 


thrill c: ept over his flesh. 

“That was the man, sir.’’ 

“And you say he is not a horse-stesler— 
though to my mind he looks like a very 
daring one.” 

“The horses come back to their stables, 
sir, and money enough with them to make 


he gets to his journey’s end ; then we shal! 
lose him.”’ 

“And where is he going ?”’ 

“To the same place that you are bound 
for, sir.” 

“To Langarth ?’ exclaimed Harold. 

The coachman nodded, and, bending 
his head to the storm, seemed suddenly in- 


Se d glared with face | his invitation, it worth their owner’s while to keep quiet 
bate at, sae ww full Siem Never through their long friendship had | —that’s how the matter is worked.” clined to keep silent. 
f te “Satan, I dety thee and all thy bribes!” | he named the fact respecting his father’s “Well, it’s a queer story,’ said Harold| “He isa friend of the family, then?” con- 
He f he cried. death, which now by a mere accident | thoughtfully. tinued Harold. 4 
1 i a And in desperate hurry, flinging Har- | dropped from a stranger’s lips. His sister “You'd say that, sir,if you heard the “Perhaps a0, sir,but he doesn’t act like 
Page old’s valise ash he cleared the beach | was Harold’s betrothed ; she too had shown | whole of it.”’ one. 
ee Dieeied “a ir most in-| At this point in their talk the coach was| “What do you mean ?”’ 
te tee with one lusty stroke, and in a moment | the same reticence—never in their m poin 2 : s ie 
a was only a dim shape on a darkening sea. | timate converse had she toucbed on this sad | slowly descending a long, steep hill, and. mens e never comes to Langarth 
‘Ey, Harold laughed and turned to see bow | subject, the guard had got down to attend to the | he doesn’t leave a corpse behind him. 
ie the stranger bore the appellation bestowed | Why was there any mystery in the mat- | drag, some slizht hitch being in the chain ; Heaven, there he is—do you see him, sir? 
*; 4k on him ; but he was gone, and his retreat-| ter, and by what curious combination of | and now, looking up, with the moonlight | —just on the white bit of the road where 
‘a ing figure had s'ready vanished in the | circumstances was it connected in that | shining on his weather-beaten face, he held | the moon is shining !” aa 
‘oe crowd and dimness, stupid landlord’s mind with the running | bis hand upward, beckoning to the driver Harold Grow a deep breath, an en said 
Py “Well, he wight have said ‘good night, | away ofa frightened horse? to stop. impettontiy $ ee 
, and thank you,’’’ thought the young trav- As if in answer to the mental query, the “Throw me your knife, Tom. I can’t ‘The man is evidently a man, and not a 
“st eler with an odd little laugh. Never mind | echo of a horse’s swift gallop came borne | find mine. The off-leader has a stone in | ghost, and I presume his errand to Lan- 
* —I am glad to be rid of him. He is rather | on the wind, floating trom a hill opposite, | his fuot.”’ garth is an important one, or he would not 
é queer, and J’in not surprised the old salt | the long ascent of which lay dimly before After a moment’s fumbling in numerous | ride 80 fast. . 
vs took him to be the great nameless.’’ them. pockets, the penknife was found and flung “We all know his errand ; he brings 
+. Shrugging his shoulders, Harold strode} ‘Can you see any one riding, sir?’ asked | to him, and he proceeded to remove the | death to Langarth. 
forward to the coach. the coachman. “You have younger eyes | stone. During the process acurious silence | The superstitious assertion had a ghastly 
“How are you, Jarvey? Here’s 1y | than mine.” seemed to fill the air. The cessation of the | sound as the words rang out on the night 
y* valise. And i've bespoken the box-seat. Harold bent forward and peered into the | rambling of the wheels and the beating of air, and, being both angry and startled, 
Hope you've kept it for me.” gloom eagerly. the hoofs was doubtless the cause, yet to | Harold turned on the man sharply. 
. “All right, sir,” returned the many-caped “No; it is too dark. Stop! Yes, I do | Harold’s mind there was something strange “Is that what you meant just now when 
i Jehu, touching his hat with his long whip | see a horseman. He is riding turiously.” | and sinister in this sudden dead calm and | you said I might find trouble at Langarth? 
and giving tle young fellow a smile of | ‘A black horse, sir?” — silence. Have you any reasons for what you say ? 
’ i recognition. “ut you'll sit behind a poor} «*Yes—as far as I can judge in the dim | No one spoke as the guard, stooping low, | Because, if not, I consider such assertions 


team to-nigit, bir. Olver. We have pretty 
nearly had a tight over the cattle this even- 
ing—that’s what has delayed us. You have 
had a rough row across the Passage, sir?’ 
“Pretty stiil,’”’ returned Harold, flinging 
up his valise for the man to catch—“blow- 
ing a gale and dark as abag. Without 
that flash of lightning I doubt if we should 
have found the landing-place.”’ 
“The ostler swears it wasn’t lightning. 
That's just what caused the row, sir.” 
‘*Not lightning ? Then what was it?” 
“It was the quarest light | ever seed in 
nny life, except waunce afore, and that was 


moonlight. Certainly, if not black, the 
horse is not a light one.” 

“Jim, there goes the mare!’’ said the 
coachman, in a voice which sounded 
strangely full of meaning, as, turning 
around to the guard, he pointed with his 
jong whip to the top of the bill, where for 
an instant, like a phantom, tue dista at rider 
stood out against a moonlit lowering sky, 
and then vanished. 

“Ah, I thought so when I heard that 
devil’s tune whistled out so loud and 
clear,’’ returned the guard, as standing up 
he leaned over the roof of the coach to 


strove to remove the stone, which was 
wedged tightly in the horse’s hoot. The 
shadow of the coach stretched its wierd 
length upon the road like wings of dark- 
ness, and overhead the moon shone out fit- 
fully from amid flying clouds, which passed 
her disc in sombre, hurried procession. 
The swift, noiseless gathering of the 
clouds had an eayer look, as though a com- 
pelling force lay within their told, and they 
stretched out arms of darkness to cover 
some cruel deed. Far away tothe lett the 
distant roll of the surf upon the shore was 
f-lt rather than distinctly heard, and the 


as ” 

“I beg pardon—no offence meant, sir,” 
interposed the coachman. ‘I do wrong, 
perhaps, to say a word on the matter ; but 
it is common talk around Langarth.” 

“Commou talk !” repeated Harold, in a 
vexed tone. “But who is the man, and 
why does he ride to Langarth ?”’ 

“No mortal can tell you that, sir. He 
comes and he goes, leaving sorrow behind 
him, and no man has ever yet met him 
face to face and dared to say, ‘Who are 
you ?’ ” 

“J saw him face to face in the boat, but it 


more years ayons then | can mind,” inter- bring his voice nearer. “Whip up the murmuring faint sound did but add to the certuinly did not occur to me to ank him 
: posed the ostler, looking up from his work | team, Jim, and let us try to pass him.” silence. The treeless road was spread be- | who he was or what was his errand,”’ said 
of harnessing the teams. “I was a boy “Much good that would do,” rejoined the | fore them like a dim white belt girding the | Harold, with impatience. 














then, and I weit to fetch out the horses tor 
the mail, jistas 1 did but now, when the 
saine quare light flashed out and blinded 
luc, and, when I rubbed my eyes and got 
out of my daze like, the best boss was 
gone.”’ 

“Because you leftthe door open, buille- 
head,” retorted the coachiman. “Exactly 
what he did again to-night, sir; and the 
black mare broke loose and has shown us 
aclean pair of beels, It is a sorry beast 
we have in her place; and, bad as he is, 
we had to wait twenty minutes till he was 
fetcned trom a farm.” 

“Why not have spent half that time in 
catching the mare?” asked Harold, as be 
settled himself with great-coat and wraps 
in his seat. 

“She's far to seek by this time. The 
mare was wanted, and is gone on her 
errand, and the hoss isn’t foaled that can 
ovoriake hor now,” said the ostler, as Le 
heid up his lantern and examined the har- 
ness all around with peering anxious eyes. 
“catch the ribbons, Jarvey, it’s all right ; 
it waient be my fault if the coach breaks 
down, as she did that night twenty years 
agoné, when the same thing happened as 
have happened now.” 

“Ab, I mind that night well enough, 
Bill,’’ remarked the landlord of the little 
posting-house that horsed the coach. 
“lolks may laugh, but that same night the 
squire was drowned in his own park, cross- 
ing a stream thata boy might jump over 
with a whistle,’’ 

“Not Mr. Carbonellis of Langarth ?” 
cried Harold, turning eagerly towaris the 
man with a startied look. 

But there was uo time for answer—the 
coachinan had gethered up the reins, the 
guard blew a sounding blast on his horn, 
the ostivr, with an upward toss of his 
hands released the leaders’ heads, the team 
plunged forward, and his Majesty’s mail 
started on its journey through storm and 
darkness. 





CUAPTER II. 


f]\@ lamps sent weird flashes of light on 
| to the dark hedges, bringing their 

wintry bareness into fleeting view ; the 
wild waving of boughs everhead moaned 
and creakec in the rough wind like the 
song of the storm, which the whirr ot the 
wheels accompanied ; while the beat of the 
horses’ hoofs kept time to this wild night- 





other. ‘The off-leader would break down 
on that job in less than a mile.”’ 

Nevertheless he quickened the pace of 
the team, and the coach was gallantly 
drawn up a third of the hil! at good speed ; 
but here the borrowed horse showed sigis 
of distress, and, soon falling into a walk, 
the mail was dragged but slowly along for 
the rest of the ascent. 

‘The echo of tbat fierce gallop abead of 
them still reached the ear, through grow- 
iug more and more faint, till it was lost in 
a deeper, fuller sound, which mingled 
with the sough of the wind, and in a mo- 
ment was recognized as the wild roar of 
waves rushing upon a rugged shore. 

Ou reaching the top of the hill the coach- 
man drew rein for an instant to breathe 
the panting horses; and now the white 
gleam of the waves was visible as they 
tossed and broke amid the heaving dark- 
ness of the sea. 

Down, far below, all along the black 
rugged shore, a snow-line of foam flashed, 
tossed, and broke; and here and there 
amid the white boil, the jagged points of 


huge rocks were visible, as the rush of the | 


waves retreated, or the glistening spray 
dashed up their rough sides, and caught 
the faint ligbt of the crescent moon. 

“A wild sea anda wild night, sir,” re- 
marked the coachman to Harold, as again 
the mail-coach sprung forward, and the 
sea-spray, driven above the cliff, met their 
faces with a cold, salt touch. “It’s always 
a wild night when that man rides.’’ 

“And who is he ?”’ asked Harold. 

‘‘Ah, that’s a question, sir, that has been 
asked many a time, but has never been an- 
swered yet.”’ 

“But, if the man steals horses,’’ persisted 
Harold incredulously, ‘I can’t understand 
his not being discovered and hanged.”’ 

“T never said he stole horses, sir.’’ 

“You said be was riding the missing 
black mare.”’ 

“So he is ; but he won’t steal her.’’ 

“Then the man isa mystery ?’”’ Harold 
asked. 

‘*That’s exactly what he is, sir. And 
whether he is flesh and blood, or some. 
thing one don’t like to talk about, is more 
than you or I will ever be able to tell.” 

“IT don’t see that ; and I can’t believe in 
ghosts riding off on other folks’ real live 
horses,” returned Harold, with a laugh 


hill, without speck or sound to relieve its 
solitude, 

The scene fixed itself like a picture on 
Harold’s mind, and he was unwilling to 
utter a word to break itssombre spell. But, 
as the guard rose to his feet, the silence 
which surrounded them was pierced with 
sharp abruptness by a shrill, clear, small 
sound of a whistle. Sweet as a thrush’s 
pipe the distant voice whistled the first part 
of the wild weird air distinctly as Harold 
! ad heard it on the ferry. 

With hand upraised, the guard stood for 
a moment asifturned to stone, while the 
coachman, with arm outstretched, held it 
in mid-air, nor dropped it till the whistle 
died away as suddenly as it came. Then, 
gathering up the reins as the guard clam- 
vered to bis seat, he started the horses at a 
hand-gallop. 

“That drowned the answering whistle, 
Jim. I’m dashed if 1 wished to hear it !” 
observed the coachman, throwing the words 
over his shoulder in a jerky voice, 

“So there is always an answering whis- 
tle ?’ asked Harold, 

“Always, sir.’’ 

“Then there are two of them ?” said Har- 
old, with a short laugn. 

The man turned a grave face towards 
bim. 

“I’d rather you didn’t laugh, sir, it you 
don’t mind. I know it all sounds queer, 
but queer things do happen at times that 
common sense can’t compass. Maybe you 
will hear more of the matter at Langarth. 
And it’s because I’m afraid you may find 
trouble when you get there that I took the 
liberty, sir, to ask you not to laugh.” 

“Oh, don’t apologize,’ said Harold very 
gravely. 

The man’s words had taken from him all 
inclination to laugh ; the thought of trou- 
ble at Langarth had sobered him. The 
guard had clambered over the roof and 
taken his seat behind them. He leaned 
forward now, saying in a low voice : 

“What do you think, Tom—shali we find 
the roan gone this time ?”’ 

‘“*] hope nct ; that horse would take him 
where he’s bound to in an hour.” 

“Then, if he gets the roan, there’s no 
chance of our catching him up ?”” 

“There wouldn't be anyhow,” returned 
the coachman. “No man has ever over- 
taken that rider yet.” 








“Well, sir, 1 won’t say again what bis 
errand is.” 

“Ah, I give you up,” returned Harold, 
crossing his arms with an air of resigna- 
tion. ‘You Cornish are the most supersti- 
tious people in the world, and there is no 
use in arguing the case with you. Still I 
should like to hear what possible reason 
you can find for investing a queer traveler 
with a sort of death-warrant.”’ 

“Well, sir, the last time—twenty years 
agone—that this rider was down in these 
parts, Mr. Carbuwellis was found drowned 
in his park.” 

“But the one eventcould have had noth- 
ing to do with the other,’’ observed Harold 
in a logical tone. 

“You ain’t the first, sir, that have said 
so, YetI reckon it’s past your understand- 
ing, and likewise mine, tosay wby death 
always foliows that rider’s heels. Fifteen 
years before Mr. Carbonellis was drowned 
his father was brought home dead through 
a fall from his horse. That very evening 
the ‘Night Whistler’—that’s what we call 
him down here, sir—crossed the terry 
’twixt Cornwall and Devon, and rode to 
Langarth. This was atore my time, but 
I’ve heard my father tell of it.”” 

“Before your time ?”’ repeated Harold 
with sharp emphasis. “Why, the man is 
not so old as you, and you make out he 
was here thirty-tive years ago! Let me 
sec—] judge him to be forty; so he was 
tive years eld then.’’ 

“He was here thirty-five years ago,”’ per- 
sisted the other—“‘ah, and a hundred and 
thirty-five yearsago! This had been go- 
ing on at Langarth every since the roof- 
tree was laid on it. You ask the young 
lady, sir, when you go down there.” 

Harold made no reply to this, for they 
were now close to the posting-house, and 
the guard, with the laudable intention of 
waking a drowsy world, was sounding a 
hearty blast on his horn. 

In another moment the mail coach drew 
up beneath the sign of the “Silent Wo- 
man,’’ whose peaceable portrait wasswing- 
ing head!ess in the wind, 

A crowd ot rustics surrounding them 10 
an instant. Among them, pressing to the 
front, was the stout landlord, with flabby 
face unwontedly white. He held upa quiv- 
ering band, moving his fingers in recogni- 
tion. 
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grotesque lights and shadows over the rest 
of the crowd. 

‘-Here’sa pretty go, Tom,” cried the land 
lord. “The roan is stole away!” 

The coachman flung down the reins 
loosely to the hostler, and turned a look on 
Harold. 

«J hope you’ve got a decent animal in his 
stead,” was all his response, as he got off 
the coach and went forward to examine the 
fresh team. 

The landlord, on bis part, turned a curi- 
ous eye on the horses that were now being 
unbarnessed. 

“Why, what’s come of the black mare ?”’ 
he cried. 

“She’s in your stable, master—in the 
roan’s stall,’”’ said the bostler, looking up 
trom his work. “Reeking wi’ sweat she 
be, and shaking en everylimb. I tould’ee 
so afore, aanly you wuz as onbelieving as 
Tummas.” 

The landlord gave the man a scared look, 
and, taking a siep backward, he laid his 
band on the rail of the guard’s seat. 

«“’Tis true enough, Jim,” he said. “The 
Whistler is out.” 

“I knowed that at Torpoint,” returned 
the other, a little proud of his prior infor- 
mation. 

“And the worst is, Jim, that Mr. Carbo- 
nellis bas got some hot work in hand to 
night.” 

‘“W hat’s up then ?” 

The answer is given in a whisper, but 
Harold caught the words “smugglers” and 
“cutter”. And now for the first time he 
began to feel easy. 

He knew his friend’s reckless and dar- 
ing spirit, he knew too that smuggling 
was rife and popular in Cornwall, and des- 
perate deeds grew out of it. He chafed at 
the slow fingers of the ostler—he was impa- 
tient to be at Langarth. If Carbonellis 
was bent on some rash adventure, he 
hoped to arrivein time to stop him from 
rushing into it. 

The horsing of the mail-coaches through- 
out England at this period was carried to 
the point of perfection ; the harnessing ot a 
fresh team was usually accomplished in 
three minutes, but this time the ostler 
dragged their slow length to five. 

The sorry beast that replaced the miss- 
ing roan was a kicker, and flung out his 
heels at slight provocation. Twice he 
kicked over the traces, and, turning com- 
pletely around, faced the shaking ostler 
with a snarl on his upraised lip. 

Moreover, there wasa change of coach- 
men here, and the new driver was in a 
worse temper even than the horse. His ob- 
Jurgations caused a further delay, but at 
length be gathered up the reins with an 
oath anda protest against both landlord 
and the kicker; then, as he held up his 
whip threateningly, the guard gave a fiour- 
ish on his born, and once more his 


— mail sped onwards through the 
night, 





CHAPTER III. 

T the gates of the park at Langarth, 
A Harold Olver stood alone and some- 

| What disconsolate. The mail was late, 
Owing to the poor horsing of the coach, as 
from posting-house to posting-house the 
Same disaster pursued them, and the same 
rider preceded them. 

The new driver—a young man not given 
to wild beliets—had met each landlord’s 
Statement with savage incredulity and des- 
perate ill-teraper. He grew taciturn and 
sullen as mile by mile they plodded on 
With lame and vicious horses,making slow 
Way against driving rain which beat coldly 
against their faces, 

“The folks down in these parts would 
make you believe anything,’’ he observed 
Suikily to Harold Olver in answer to that 
young gentleman’s request to be set down 
al Langarth. “Now, according to them, 
pixies come here and ride horses by night ; 
aud this here fellow, who has been going 
on abead of us for forty miles or therabouts, 
‘sit @ borse-stealer, but a sort of ghost, 
who kills a Carbonellis every time he takes 
‘ride. Now, I expect, sir, you’ll ind them 
all hale and hearty at Langarth ; and, be- 


lore you alight, I should like to give you | 


4Y notion of who this scamp is. It’s my 
“pinion he’s in league with the smugglers 
that the young Squire has sworn against, 
4nd he is just riding tor his life to warn 
then that the Preventive men will be out 
ta them to-nignt. There’s rich men in 
© trade, who don’t mind killing horses, 
*T paying tor them either, when a valuable 
“argo bas to be saved.”! 

oe idea was s0 opposite to Harold’s own 
. *S, that it seized upon his mind instant 
7, and filled him with dismay. 

a It is quite possible,” he said slowly. “I 
‘ope Mr. Carbonellis is not with the Pre- 
véntive men.”’ 


‘He is not in their eutter often,sir. And, 





if the smugglers are warned, there’ll be a 
fight, as sure as two and two is four. Here 
we are at Langarth ; and, if all those fools 
say is true, there’ll be no horses stole away 
on the road beyond thia. Good night, sir, 
and thank you! I’m afraid ifs carriage 
was waiting for you it is gone—we are so 
late. And it’s a mile through the avenue 
up to the house.”’ 

And with this the coach rattled off, with 
its four inside sleeping passengers, and one 
wakeful baby and mother on the outside 
back seat near the guard. 

Harold stood tor a moment watching it, 
till it disapjeared in the darkness. He 
was undecided whether to knock up the 
inmates of the lodge and inquire for the 
carriage that he had expected to meet him, 
or ae to leave them sleeping in peace, 
and walk up to the ho earryin 
lise himsel. Kee 7 

He decided on the latter course. But, as 
he put his hand on the gate to open it, he 
paused, for the sound of furious galloping 
came with the wind that met his tace. For 
a moment he thought that it was the echo 
reaching him from the hoofs of the depart- 
ing team ; but the mail had gone west, and 
the wind blew straight from the south. 

“Is it—can it be possible that that strange 
man is riding to Langarth, and it is his 
horse I hear galloping up the avenue ?” 

For a instant Harold Olver listened, the 
next he had flung his vatise down beneath 
a tree, and, leaving the road, he sprang 
across the grass and gained a foot-path 
which evidently led to the house by a 
nearer way. He ran as he had never run 
betore, except in a foot-race, and always in 
his ears the sharp thud and echo of that 
wild galloping. Once, as the foot path di- 
verged near ube road, he fancied that he 
caught in the distance a glimpse of a flying 
horseman flitting like a shadow through 
the gloom of overhanging trees. 

On and on he sped at the top of bis speed, 
filled with « wild desire to be first at the 
door of Langarth, and confront and dismay, 
with his presence, this mysterious and 
phantom rider. But he failed in the at- 
terapt. Just before he reached the house 
he heard the clang of the huge anciént bell 
which hung at its portal, and he knew in 
its own heart that it was rung by the pale 
hand of the Night Whistler. 

He paused in his race, discomfitted, and 
at that instant the man passed him at a lit- 
tle distance, riding slowly dejectedly be- 
neath the darkness of the trees, his head 
hanging down, his eyes fixed like those of 
a man in a dream, and his long, thin, white 
hand resting on his hip. On his face there 
was an expression of horror and grief so 
intense that, as the moonlight fell on it, 
flashing it for a moment into view, Harold 
involuntarily drew back. The next in- 
stant the darkness had covered him. 

“Can he be going to the stables that 
way ?’’ thought Harold, gazing blankly 
into the black space of night into which he 
had vanished. 

jn another minute or two he was at the 
door, which opened ere he touched the 
bell ; and a familiar voice greeted him, 
and acheering light shone out upon the 
broad gravel road, which was void of all 
tigures save his own. 

‘J heard you ring, sir,’’ said the old ser- 
vitor, in a deprecatory friendly voice, ‘‘and 
am sorry to have kept you waiting; but 
the cord of a picture in master’s study had 
just broken, and it fell with such a crash 
that I feared perbaps Miss Estrild was 
frightened, and——’’ 

“Pray don’t apologize, Prior. I assure 
you I have not waited a moment; it was 
not I who rang.” 

“Not you, sir?’’ 

“No, it wasa gentleman on horseback. 
I fancy he bas gone around to the stables— 
he passed me just now.’’ 

‘He couldn’t go to the stables that way,” 
said Prior, with a flourish of the hand. “I 
will run around, sir, to see. And where is 
your portmanty, sir? Dear, dear, what a 
pity the carriage didn’t wait. But the 
lodge-keeper declared the mail had passed 
so tor certain the coachman believed you 
badn’t come.”’ 

“Perbaps he thought it had passed be- 
cause the time at which it was due had cer- 
tainly passed,” returned Harold, as he 
divested himself of his great coat. “And 
as for my valise,” he continued, “it is un- 
der a tree close by the lodge. Please send 
a man with several lanterns, Prior, to fetch 
it; and don’t forget there’s a strange gen- 
tleman somewhere about the premises, 
waiting, I suppose, to enter.’’ 

+{’]] see to it all directly, sir. This way, 
please ; Miss Estrild is in the study.” 

Harold had lingered in the hall during 
this talk, partly because a question was on 
his lips which he telta reluctance to utter ; 


but he spoke now. . 
“Is your master at home, Prior? 








A change came over Prior’s face, and he 
answered a little primly, as if afraid of say- 
ing too much— 

“You'd have seen him afore now, sir, if 
he was home; but he’ll be back in the 
morning.” 

Harolc felt a throb at his heart which 
vexed him, it was so like a superstitious 
fear; yet the next moment he was all 
smiles and his face was radiant with a 
great joy, for his eyes were luoking into 
eyes that he loved. 

“] had given you up,” said Estrild rais- 
ing her long lashes shyly for just an in- 
stant, as, all aglow with love and joy, he 
bent over her. ‘I thought you had missed 
the mail, and would not be here till to-mor- 
row. Tristram waited for you till half-past 
ten. You know the coach always passes 
the lodge at ten minutes past ten punctu- 
ally, so, if you had arrived by it, he would 
have seen you. [ felt so disappointed when 
the carriage cams back empty.”’ 

“Did you ?” said Harold ; and, as be held 
her witbin the ringof hisarm, he empha- 
sized the question with a tighter clasp. 

“Yes ; but it was notail on your account 
—it was partiy for Tristram. { thought if 
you came you would dissuade him——”’ 

She paused, and a slight flush rose to her 
cheeks. 

“You thought I should keep him at home 
to-night,” said Harold—‘“and I certainly 
should have tried to do so. Hasn’t he gone 
on some rather risky expedition ?’’ 

“How came you to guessit?’’ and the 
girl disengaged herself from his embrace, 
and laying her hands on his shoulders, 
gazed into his face with sad, anxious eyes. 
“Oh, Harold, 1 wish you could have been 
here earlier! I suppose you posted 
down ?” 

“Nothing of the kind, darling! Do you 
suppose his Majesty’s mail is infallible, 
bound to keep time like a Greenwich 
clock? It was late to-nignt—that was all ; 
and I wish your coachinan had waited for 
me—perhaps then——”’ 

“Well? Perhaps what?’’ 

“Why, then I should have had the 
pleasure of seeing your dear face half an 
hour sooner,” said Harold, changing his 
words though not his thoughts. 

“Ah, then I should not have had a dis- 
appuintment, and you would have kept 
Tristram here! It was very wrong of the 
man not to wait ; but, you see, he and the 
lodge-keeper both made sure that the mail 
had passed, and tbat somehow they had 
missed seeing it, the night is so dark.’ 

“Supper is served, miss,’ announced 
Prior, opening the door with‘a discreetand 
unnecessary twisting of the handle, 

The young lady passed out; and then 
Prior, by a slight gesture, stayed Harold’s 
steps. 

“Your portmanty isin your room, sir; 
and l’ve sent men around to the stables, 
and yard, and through the grounds, but 
there’s no gentleman and no horse to be 
seen. 1 think, sir, if you’d eacuse me, I 
wouldn’t mention the matter to Miss 
Estrild. What with master being away 
and the picture falling, she’d rather up- 
set.’’ 

“Quite right, Prior; I shall vot say a 
word. It was some belated traveller, who 
had lost his~way doubtless.”’ 

Harold said this cheerily, but felt at the 
same time that his words were without 
reason, and the whole affair was strange 
and mysterious. 

“J wonder now ifthat fellow rode up to 
the bouse to make sure that Tristram was 
away ?” he said to himself. ‘‘Prior, do you 
know where your master is gone?’ he 
asked aloud. 

The man looked at him oddly. 

“No, sir; I wish I did—I should go and 
warn him. The place where these expedi- 
tions meet is kept secret, sir.’’ 

“Warn him of what?’ asked Harold 
eagerly ; the man’s words feil upon his 
ear like the echo of a whisper constantly 
spoken in his own spirit. 

“See here, sir,’’ returned Prior, stepping 
forward. “Have you looked at this?” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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As a matter of fact the great Chinese 
Wall does not and never did exist, A 
Chinese Emperor undoubtedly did con- 
ceive the idea of a great wall,from the Gulf 
of Liao-Long, on the east, to Kansu on the 
west, and this, though never realized, had 
a beginning : all along the proposed line of 
the wall square towers of earth, or of earth 
faced with brick, were constructed at con- 
siderable distances trom each other, but 
these were never joined together by any 
wall, as was originally intended. In some 
of the defiles along the route there are 
walls, but these were intended to close 
these particular passages, or they are 
merely the walls of villages, and sre not 
parte of a larger scheme. Hence the only 








part of the scheme of the Great Wall car- wy 
ried out was the construction of scattered : 
towers, the rest never went beyond the 
brain that conceived it, it was never more 
than a fancy, and it is now a myth. 
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Bric-a-Brac, 


Cat anD CHICKgN.—In the henhouse 
of a citizen in San Antonio, Tex., a cat gave 
birth to two kittens in ahen’s nest. One 
of the oldest fowls of the establishment, 
after a violent fight with the old cat, drove 
her off and took charge of the kits. The 
hen cuddles them to her breast, and when 
she clucks the kittens have learned to hover 
under her wings for protection. It is said 
that the hen takes as much pains with her 
wards as though they had pecked out of 
eggs, and the kittens appear to fully recip- 
rocate their guardian’s affection. The lady 
of the house ieeds the little kits milk, and 
they are thriving splendidly. 


Tas Pirs-BearkeRr.—One of the writers 
of a London magazine tells us that the so- 
cial position of the Persian is shown by the 
number and value ot his pipes. The pipe- 
bearer to a great man is a highly-paid do- 
mestic, who may “have in his care from 
fifty to one bundred pipes, varying in value 
from $25 to $2,500. The pipes of the king 
and the royal princes are often made of 
fine gold, encrusted with a profusion of 
gems; the middle and upper classes gener- 
ally content themselves with kalians whose 
reservoirs and stems are of solid silver, the 
bowl only being of gold, ornamented with 
gems or enamels. 

Cm=saB’s VeRrses.—Ceoosar’s verses, it is 
propable, were not very striking, as may 
be collected from an anecdote recorded of 
them by Plutarch. When Cesar was taken 
by pirates, he solaced himself in his disa- 
greeable situation, by composing orations 
and verses. He read his verses to his cap- 
tors, hoping to receive the flattering trib- 
ute of their applause ; but the hardy ad- 
venturers had no ear for verse. Cwsar gave 
way to a momentaay resentment, called 
them stupid barbarians, and affirmed that 
they deserved crucifixion. It cannot be 
supposed that he revenged the mortifica- 
tion his pride received, in a manner 80 ty- 
rannical ; but it is said that, as soon as he 
was liberated, he ordered the] poor pirates 
to be nailed to the cross. Crucifixion, it is 
to be hoped, was a punishment for the 
want of honesty, and not of taste. 

A Pury Fienter.—The bhumming-bird 
is one of the most beautiful and interesting 
ot birds, but, sad to relate, it is a perfect 
little fury. Its life is aseries of desperate 
battles ; it fights with its friends and rela- 
tives, and fearlessly attacks the largest and 
most ferocious of its enemies. Even the 
formidable eagle is made to feel its power ; 
and it is strange indeed to see anything so 
tiny measuring its strength with the mon- 
arch of theair. Other and much larger 
birds goin pairs against this formidable 
foe ; but the little humming-bird starts off 
singly in the most confident manner, trust- 
ing to its very insignificance, and always 
manages to come off victorious, too. The 
eagle might as well try to catch a sunbeam 
as a humming-bird, and the little créature 
knows it well. A pair of bumming-birds 
will attack an eagle without the least fear ; 
and a solitary ruby-throated humming- 
bird has been seen deliberately seated on 
the head of an eagle, pecking out the 
feathers and scattering them in a stream 
behind the tortured bird, which, screaming 
with terror and agony, dashed through the 
air in the vain hope of shaking offitsa puny | 
foe. 

THe “FiviaL Ricg.’’—At the great Chi- 
nese festival, ‘The Feast of Lanterna,”’ 
they eat what is called the “filial rice,” 
which got its name thus: There was once, 
say the Chinese, a woman who made 4 
vow tbat she would eat nothing but vege 
tables after her husband died, but she broke 
her vow, and ate some meat. After her 
death she was shut up in a miserable place, 
and was very unhappy. Now she had a 
son who loved her dearly, and when he | 
found out how wretched his mother was, 
he determined to take her sometiing to eat 
—for you must know the Chinesethink that | 
people who are dead require nearly as 
much food as those who are alive. But 
day alter day, when he carried the usual 
rice to her, the evil spirita gobbled it all 
up. Then the good son bethought him of 
another plan. He boiled all sorts of funny 
things with the porridge, and made it look 
dirty and nasty ; the evil spirits did not 
care to eat such stuff, and let him pass 
without atten pting to taste it Ever since 
that man lived the Chinese have made and 
eaten the “filial porridge’ every year, and 
every married man or woman sends a bow! 
of it to his or her parents, to let them know 

that they are still dearly beloved. 
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MY DARLING. 


BY A. T. L. 





I think of what thou art to me, 

A beacon shining o’er life's sea, 

With radiance only known to thee, 
My darling ! 


My heart goes owt In tender thought 

Of all the blessings thoe hast brought 

Unto my mind—when life was naught, 
My darling! 


Like sunlight when the morning wakes, 

Tey pretence from my spirit takes 

Its load of sorrow darkness breaks— 
My dariing ! 


Where all was gloom ‘tis brightness now, 
I gave enraptured on thy brow, 
And list thine oft repeated vow, 

My darling! 


And when, as now, thou art afar, 

No distance shal) affection mar, 

But like eome lone and beauteous star, 
My darling! 


Phou still shalt cheer my lonely way, 

Aud turn night's darkness into day-- 

Affection’s flowers know no decay, 
My darling! 


The glow of early lite is past, 

‘.1fe's sombre shades are round me cast, 

And love like mine will always last— 
My darling! 


Though fate decrees that we shal! part, 
W hate'er thou be, where’er (hou art, 
Phou'lt still be cherished im this heart, 
My darling! 
2° a - 


HER BITTER FOE. 


BY THK AUTHOR OF ‘SA ROMANCE ON 





WHEELS,” “SOMEBODY'S DAUGHTER,”’ 
“WEDDED HANDS,” “THE ORI- 


STONE SCANDAL,” ETC. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


the stormy fash of the great gray eyes, 

tbe knitting of the black brows,and the 
coimsoning of the bright gipsy face. He 
pu ted her shoulder soothingly. 

“There, ny dear! Bless me, don’t bite 
of? iny poor old head for making a joke. 
W bat a little firebrand you are, to be sure! 
What were we talking about? Ob, what 
you are to do to manage Master Gerard! I 
will tell you, dojust what you have been 
doing hitherto, put him = off, my little 
dear.” 

‘But for how long?” questioned the girl 
doubttully. 

“Weil, until we see how the wind blows, 
at any rate, Lot ine see—he leaves Brainble 
arm to-day, doesn’t he?” 

‘No; bis rooin js vacant, now tbat aunt 
Prendergast is zone, but he doesn’t seem 
by any means’ an xiousto occupy it, Indeed, 
he toid me this morning that he doesn’t 
care about coming back to the Hall entirely 
until be can come as uy future husband, it 
he is to come at all !'’—and the voung lady's 
lip curled rather seorntully. ‘Poor Gerard 
—hbe certainly Joes inake tbe most praise- 
worthy efforts to appear to be in love with 
ine! Yes, I will do just as you say, | 
oa you. A hundred thanks,vear Lord 

cdyvean. Ivins very good of you to be 
trouLled with a silly giri’s love-aftairs,” 

Ina caressing way rare with her she 
folded her Lands round bis arm, while the 
old man regarded ber with benign satisfac- 
tion. 

“Ts it, my cear?”’ 

“Very, very good—deligntfully good! 
Why, I declare that if it were not for Mar. 
pb, would positively marry you,” declar- 
ed audacious Isabel, 

“If your mother had said go, ‘old Edy’ 
would have been a different man, my ithe 
dear,”’ 

‘My mother,” cried Isabel with widen- 
ing eyes, The Viscount sighed, a taint 
color flickered into bis fine iace, then died 
away. 

“That's years ago, Isabel,” he said ,apeak- 
ing hurriedly— ‘quite thirty years ago, 
child, Butit might be yesterday when J 
look at you. Well, well, I was poor, and 
your father was rich, and she took bim and 
was happy. She was a beautiful girl Isabel 
—a beautiful girl in those days, l’ve never 
eeou her equal, for you are not that, al- 
though you are very like her, ny dear— 
wouderfully like her at times, Hush—bere 
comes your father. We won't apeak of it 
ayaiu, my dear—you'll remember—eh ?” 
Then, turning to the Baronet, who at that 
tnoment joined them, he said—- 

‘Grantham, I don’t wonder you suffer so 
frous that coniounded gout; never falt 
such a draught as tbere is from that win- 
dow yonder. It’s a regular cyclone, by 
Jove!” 


|": FE old gentie:man laughed. He enjoyed 
| 


* * * * * * 


Turning out of the groat entrance-gates of 
Grantham Hall on asunny April afternoon, 
and walking in the direction of Brambie 
Pari ,Gerard Marlingford looked anything 
but in # good temper. 

Only au hour ago, be had again pressed 
bis suit upon his cousin, and bad received 
jrown ber previsely the same reply that she 
bad given him before. 

Isabel bad not said ‘“*Yea,” and she had 
not said “No;’’and for Gerard Marlingford 
such an answer meant be hardly knew 
what—chaoe, Debt was behind and about 
bim, poverty before biin ; and looming hor- 
ribly through all and over all was s me- 
thing which nade bim shudder—a dread- 


fal possibility that tarned him cold when- 
ever he met the keen eyes of Viscount 
Edy vean. 

Gerard Marlingford hated “old Edy” 
fiercely, and he bated Isabel only a shade 
less bitterly. 

He kicked away the pebbles from beneath 
his feet as he walked, ruthlessly cat down 
with bis stick the tender budding Drancbes 
of the hedgerows, was biind to the faint 
struggling sunshine and uvconscious of the 
fresh sweet air. 

Tne world for him was ont of joint and he 
loathed and execrated it with a savage im- 
potent wrath and bitterness, 

He hardly knew what was taking him to 
Bramble Faru—it was an impulse—an idle 
whim, born o! his miserable reaiessness, 
and followed, partly at least, because be 
could not bear in bisthen frame of mind to 
play bis caretul amiable part in the bouse 
where at any turn he night meet Isabel’s 
bright mocking eyes and serenely heed !ess 
face, 

tie had by accident left a cigar-case in 
his room atthe Farm, and it was ostensibly 
to fetch this that he was on his way there 
now. 

He turned in at the white gates,strode up 
the path, and entered by the wide-open 
oaken door, flung open thus because of the 
wonderful mildness of this early April 
day. 

‘There he stopped, for just then, from one 
of the inany es which ran from all 
parts of the quaint vid houre into the bali, 
Timothy Twitchett emerged within a few 
feet of him. 

The old man saw him instantly; but,bad 
there been nothing in the space where he 
stood, his wrinkled face could not bave ex- 
pressed a more complete and blend uncon- 
sciousness, not only of him, but of every- 
thing eise. 

Half a dozen times during the last fort- 
night these two had thus encountered each 
other, but to all appearances Timothy 
‘Twitchett had never seen Gerard Marling- 
ford. 

Hitherto however they had never thus 
come Within speaking distance of each 
other, and been alone, Tbey were alone 
now, as arapid glance round of Gerard's 
sloe-black eyes showed him; and _ he 
ainiled spitefully a8 be took in the situa- 
tion. 

lie was at bitter odds with the world—he 
hated itandleveryvody in it; he was so 
galled by tue knowledge that be was help- 
lessiy in the power and at the mercy of 
others that the thought of being able to 
show his own power beneath the roof 
where be knew that his naine and presence 
were a horror yielded him a malicious plea- 
sure. 

He would frighten this old nan. Old 
Timothy, breathing more freely when he 
was once outside the door, stopped as he 
turned the corner of the house leading to 


ous touch upon bis shoulder, 

“So, Timothy, you’re still determined 
to cut an old friend, eh ?’’Gerard Marling- 
ford said in a tone of jesting good hu- 
nor. 

The old man looked puzzled, as though 
wondering what this flue yentleman couid 
want with him, His tace showed nothing 
but surprise. 

Inwardliy be was savage with rage, and 
he would bave liked to raise bis hand and 
strike the pale handsowe smiling face, but 
he restrained himself. 

Had he not promised, for the sake of the 
only creature in the world to whou his 
withered life cluny, that be would control 
himeself should such an occasion as this 
arise ? 

Gerard Marlingford had not taken him 
by surprise, as he had meant to do. In a 
tone very nildly questioning the old man 
said — 

“I beg your pardon, sir?” 

“Come, Timothy, none of that,” and 
Gerard laughed. ‘You do it uncommonly 
well, I mustallow, but it’s too thin, you 
know. You and I have met before to-day, 
old fellow,” 

“It’s likely, sir,’ admitted the old man 
ineekly, and with a perplexed shake of his 
gray head. “A man like me, that tramps 
about for a living, sees inany strange faces 
first and last sir.’’ 

“Pshaw!’’ returned the other impatiently. 
“Don't bea fool, Timothy. Why, you're 
not green enough to suppose that you can 
take ine ip, I should hope, or to think that 
I have forgotten that old phi of voura, 
Why,I knew you the noment | firat caught 
kight of you the other night,and eo did you 
me, you old hypocrite! Pob, do you think 
I don’t Know it, and have not noticed pow 
uncommonly shy you have fought of me 
ever since, eh ?’’ 

Tbe old man shook his head, the perplex- 
ed expression on his face increasing. He 
inoved back a pace, appearing to be tired of 
the jest, 

‘“T beg your pardon, sir, but, if you've 
done with me now, I'll go, by your leave, 
I've got some work to do, sir.”’ 

‘Bah,’ cried Gerard angrily. ‘‘What’s 
the good of playing the fool like this with 
me? Come, Timothy,we were good enough 
friends once upon a tine, you know. You 
don’t mean to say that you don’t know 
me?” 

“No,” answered the old man defiantly. 
“T really don’t know you, Mr. Marling- 
ford.” 

“‘Pooh—Marlingford or Armitage—it’s all 
thesame! You don’t know Gerard Arini- 
tage either, 1 suppose, eb ?’' 

‘No, I do not, sir.’’ 

“Ah, lsee. You were sinarter in the 
old days, Timothy. Bucolie occupations 
don’t sult you as well as the footlights, 
ent” 

**Footlights, sir?’’ 





Olid Timothy passed his band over his 


the stable-yard, for a band tell witha vigor- | 


forehead witb a distressed air. 

“I don’t know what you mean,sir, begging 
your pardov. You’re taking me for some- 
one else, maybap. I’ve hada hard life of 
it, first and iast, and seen many things in 
my time, I tramped it for months before 1 
caine bere, and Mr. Keene took ine to help 
about the stables and in the garden, sir.”’ ® 
“AY ! His wife asked him, didn’t she ? 
“It's likely, sir. She’s a sweet, kind- 
hearted lady !"’ 

“Bab!” Mr. Marlingford gave the stoop- 
ing old figure a thrust tuat was half savage 
and half rallying. “I say again, do you 
think you can deceive me into believing 
that I don’t know that eld nut-cracker face 
of yours, a# wellas I know my own, you 
old Judas? What do I take you for? Why, 
] take you for Timothy Twitcbett, alias Mr. 
Digby St. Auban, who used to play the 
heavy Villian.at the old Hyperion over the 
water, where little Nelly, your old sweet- 
heart’s daughter, used to dance, and was 80 
ouiuntedly pretty—thongh not half sc 
handsoine a8 she is now, I swear—that she 
made me make a fool of myself over her. 
It was a lucky thing for her thatshe picked 
up with Keene, wasn’t it? And an up- 
commonly lucky thing for you that you 
picked up with her again. ell, 1 don’t 
that | want to spvil sport, for yeu didn’t 
spoil mine, You were pleased enough 
when you helped, as you thought, tw turn 
her into Mrs. Gerard Arinitage, in that iit- 
tle back office in the Borough. You be- 
lieved io it Timothy, didn’t you? Wonder 
ifshe did 7’ 

Gerard Marlingford concluded his re- 
marks in atone of easy questioning, and 
with a light laugh, 

“If tnat don’t tetch bim,’’ he thought, 
“either J’ur mad or he is; but the old 
nan, Without any change in his puzzled 
expression, merely shook his head as 
though to intimate that he did not under- 
stand, and walked slowly away in the di- 
rection of the stables, With an angry, baf- 
tled laugh Marlingford swung round upon 
his heel. 

“Confound the old fool. He’d sell bis 
very soul for Nelly, I verily believe. They 
are hand and glove to keep dark, that’s 
pretty evident. Hangthe girl. 1 wishsbe 
stood in Isabel’s suces—sbe’s far the hand- 
soiner, and a vastdeal more to my taste. 
Queer I should tutnble across ber again— 
| hoped 1 had seen the last of her that day 
we met at Dover. I suppose she did believe 
it was all fair and square by the fuss she 
nade wWben she found out bow it was; and 
she inust have been tolerably mad to act as 
she did, leaving the house without touch- 
ing # fraction of the money I Jeft her.” 

He laugbed again. 

“Well, 1 thougut I should be replaced 
before long—remember saying so to Short- 
| house, confound him—but 1 didn’t suppose 
| it would ve by a husband. And she pre- 

tends to be 80 uncommonly fond of the fel- 
| low too—that’s the best of it. Wonder 
whether it is all bunkuim, or ff she means 
it. Looker real too!” 

Hle added the last words in an altered 
tone, and stood sti.l as he reached the little 
side-door, which, like the iarge one, stood 
open, for in the principal doorway he saw 
two figures standing--Nelly and her bus. 
band. 

Their words were spoken in a tone too 
low for him to catch, vut be could see their 
attitudes, and how the girl’s slender figure 
—it bad grown painfully slender during the 
last fortnight—nestled witnin ber bus- 
band’s embrace, alinost as though she 
dreaded to let hitn go, a8 well as the pas- 
sionate gesture with which sbe preseutly 
threw her arms about his neck and kissed 
him before he whistied to Boodle and hur- 
ried uway. ' 

“It looks,’’ observed Mr. Marlingford to 
himself, “uncommonly real.” 

He advanced, making plenty of noise 
upon the stone floor, aud Nelly turned and 
saw hiin, 


She would have burried into the sitting- 
room, and locked the door upon bi, for 
never since the night of his arrival at 
Bramble Farm nad a word beyond those 
of ordinary courtesy passed between them; 
she had sedulously avoided meeting ber 
unwelcome guest, and so far he had not 
openly tried to force himself upoa her; but 
now he had reached the door before she 
did, and coolly barred the way. 

Though ber face wore an expression of 
defiance, she bad never looked so hand- 
some in his eyesas she did then; and the 
knowledge inflamed bis evil temper even 
nore than the sight of the cares to ber bus 
band. 

Had he stood there, the winner of Isabel 
Grantbam’s hand and fortune, he night 
have been disposed to pity and spare her, 
but he was chagrined and desperate with 
the knowledge of his coming deteat, and 
the impulse to torture her was too strong to 
be resisted. 

Buta little time ago—leas than two years 
—he had passionately admired her, joved 
her—in a fashion that desecrates the word 
ra. aaa won, deceived and deserted 
er, 

Now, tneeting her again the honored wife 
of an honest man, be aitill regarded her 
With bis old feeling—such as it was—and 
doing 80 wasturious to know—as he did 
know—that she loathed him, and shrank 
from him as she might have done from an 
oe pater» 

n bis il-conditioned frame of mind 
hated Stephen Keene for having won nar 
away from him, ashe chose to think, and 
doubly hated Nelly herseif for the love 
whicb she gave her husband, 

And so he stood in her path, the covert 
Insolence ot his manner hardly veiled by 
ey re upon his face. Nelly had no need 
© raise her eyes to kn 
Bate aoe! a know how bitterly it 


“Charming!” he said jeeringly. “The 














pes ee —— I have seen for a 
oul you repeat it for in 
benefit, Nelly? 1 doubtif -could name 
beaten that in r best Hyperion days, 
Upon my wordido, That sort of thing 
improves with practice, 1 suppove ?”’ 

looked at hiuw, and thea lowered her 
eyes. 


‘Let ine pass,’’ she sald. 

He aves aside antneewty ver, her to do 
so, and, swinging round upon 1ee1, he 
cooly followed her into the room. Neliy 
at once turned upon him. 

“Why do you follow me?” 

“For the best of reazons, Our conversa- 
tion the other night ended rather gh ag q 
I have an hour and nothing to do wit i, 
and it will be about the same time, Isu 
pose, before Mr. Keene comes back, 
we bad better take the opportunity of re- 
suming it.”’ He paused for a moment, then 
went on: “Come, ey be amiable. Why 
sbouldn’t we havea little talk about old 
times? You don’t mind smoking, I know 
—neither, by-the-way, does ny fair cousin, 
which is about the only thing jo which you 
resewble each other that I cau call to mind 
—and so I'll bave a cigar.” 


Leaning against the table in the coolest of 
easy attitudes, he took out a cigar and 
lighted it, watching her covertly, and say- 
agely feeling again how beautiful she was 
as she stood facing hii, all ber bitter scorn 
and aversion of him expressed in every line 
of her face and figure. But she was so 
leasly and hel pivss!y snared—so completely 
at his inercy—he thought witb cruel exul- 
tation—that she dared not defy him, let her 
hate biin as she might. So he was astun- 
ished when she turned upon him suddenly 
aud burst into rapid, passionate s b. 

‘Do not speak !"’ she cried. “I will hear 
nothing from you—nothing! Is not your 
mere presence here—here beneath my bus- 
band’s roof—enough, but that in bis ab- 
sence you must and taunt ime, likethe 
coward and villian that you are? Be care- 
ful—I am notthe woman that you knew, 
trapped, and snared. I will not be tor- 
tured, as you have tortured mé, for wuch 
longer. Every word, every look that you 
have given me has been au insult which, in 
the very giving, you have dared me either 
to resent or to revenge. Is it not enough 
that you tuund me, less than two years ago, 
an innocent girl—-as innocent as the girl 
you wish to make your wife, as you pre- 
tended to make ine—and that you pursued, 
won, deceived, and then cast me off into 
the very mire of tne streets, for all you 
knew or cared, but that now, finding me 
happy and honored, you inust at every turn 
cast in iny teeth that very past, and taunt 
me with my deceit to iny basband, and 
turn his love—which was iny delight—into 
torment and shame? Have you no con- 
science, Gerard Marlingford—no heart, that 
you cannot—leaving the past unatoned, as 
it must be left—at least leave me in peace 
to forget it if I may ?”’ 

She stopped in her passionate flow of 
words, checked not only by the force of her 
emotion, but by the expression of his face. 
He had had time to recover from his first 
surprise. 

As he lounged against the table, his atti- 
tude grew more insolently inocking,and be 
laughed, taking bis lighted cigar from be- 
tween bis lips to glance ut it. 

‘*[ suppose you are really fond of the fel- 
low, eb?” 

She looked at him again; in spite of him- 
seif his eyes drooped, but neither his ex- 

ression nor his imanner aitered. Half 
eaning, balf sitting on the table, he went 
on speaking as coolly and slowly as le 
might have done had their conversation been 
upon the most trivial topic, 

“Ob, Iam not going to dispute it—I'll 
allow that it is pretty evident! On the con- 
trary, I have tound it rather amusing, 45 
illustrating the charming fickleness of your 
sex. I expected to be replaced, of course, 
but bardly so quickly, I must say.”’ 

“Why, do you think I ever cared for 
a she asked slowly and contemptu- 
ously. 

“A direct question,” he rejoined, smil- 
ing. “Yes; | had vanity enough to think 
tbat you did, Nelly.” 

“Never!” she returned, 

“An, Indeed ?"'—and he raised his eye- 
brows incredulously. “Never? And yet 
you married me,I must remind you,or you 
thought you did—for I sup that you 
really did think that that litule piece of bu- 
siness was genuine?”’ 


“Married you!” she repeated, ignoring 
his last senteuce, ‘Yes, I married you—#s 
I thought—and why? Because I ioved 
you? To my shame and honor at once, I 
say, ‘Never,’ Gerard Marlingtord. I hated 
my stage life, the poverty in which it was 
lived, the associations that it entailed, and, 
above all, that insolent admiration which 
assailed ne. Tome you were an escape, 
tor I believed that you offered me true re- 
spéct and an honest love. But to me you 
were never inore than that—never!”’ 

“A convenience?” he said in a tone of 
cool questioning. “1 see, Then after al! 
we are quits, my dear, for it appears that ! 
anticipated you.”’ 

“It is false,” she cried, “and you know 
it. Had you been iy busband,as J theugbt 
you—nay, had you been false to me, being 
still my busband—I should have been true 
to you until death separated us.” 

“Exactly,” he returned, again removing 
his cigar to glance at it; ‘“‘vutali the same 
perhaps you will pardon me if { reserve my 
opinion. Now, touching that outburst of 
yours just now, I must teil you that you 
made a good many mistakes, You lavished 
a number of pretty naines upon me, but J 
don’t mind that, for you look a good deal 

rettier in a temper than out of it--wbich 
en’t the case with most women, by-tbe- 
way; but what I want to point out to you 
is that, being, as you call it, pretty tightly 
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snared, it will perbaps be more pradent to | the last time that you te me—the | sto short and sent a vicious growl after | ly indifferent manner in the world, strolled 
do as I said, and ye —r to what [| only time, unt'l now, ‘when you dared ad awectinn figure, . caren and button-holed Sir Jean as he got 
have to say. aa fd jee! A yon speak to me,” she said with kindling out of his chair, thas preventing the Baro- 
bere, and so » you y Dave no alter- | passion, “of what is and gone?” CHAPTER XIV. net from seeing bis daughter slip quickly 


tive, since, If you were toexpress a wish 
that tT! should yo, your busband might pro- 
bably ask ine wWhy—he and I are very ex- 


“My dear Nelly, certainly. I don’t pre- 
tend that it was by any means so pleasant 
a8 some of our previous conversations; but 


INNER that evening at Grantham Hall 
) was not by any means so cheerful a 


out. 
Miss Grantbam ran up to ber room,caught 


od Neger up the first wrapthat came to band, and, 
cellent friends; he is charmed with my ad- | I am proud to say that I remember it per- weal ss usual. iesbel's brilliant suiles ing li a mo- 
miration for bis wife—and that in its turn | fectly. Do you veat me to recall it jor | “0 Ray chatter had yiven way to gravity ; ment pa on ie tee alan ale of the 


might lead to unpleasant complications, 
which I fancy you would rather avoid.” 

She bad turned away, ber bands were 
locked tightly before ber, her head drooped 
vpon ber breast, which heaved convul- 
sively. 

“In some other ways of course you are 
right enough—we are speaking in confi- 
dence—and 1 don’t at all attempt to deny 
that I certainly did trick you into a false 


your benetit ?”” 

“No; 1 will recall it for you, Speak to 
me again as you have just spoken, look at 
me as you have dared to look to-day, and I 
not you, will be the one who tells the tale. 
Beneath the roof of the nan whoin I love 
and bonor with all my heart I will bear 
your presence, your threats, your inswlence 
no longer, even to s him the knowl- 
edge that] am what Tam. [ don’t app al 


Marcus Chalfont looked gloomy; “old 
Edy” was manilestiy uncowfortabie and 
ill at ease, responding but very ungracious- 
ly tothe conversational efforts of Gerard 
Marlingford, who seemed to bein the best 
of spirits; while Sir John was in a very 
bad temper indeed, snapping at the ser- 
vants, gruimbling at the disnes, and clear- 
ing bie throat so often and with such por- 
tentous meaning that Isabel froin beneath 


April evening, and hastening towards the 
broad walk which wound round by the 
shrubbery. 

Marcus Claliont, who hed grown rather 
iniserable as well as cold as he waited, look- 
ed up as ber ligbt foot-tall sounded on the 
gravel path, and, throwing away his halt- 
smoked cigar, came forward to meet her, 
saying— 

“T thought you would come, laabel.”’ 


her long lashes stole by turns startied 
marriage, for to tell unnecessry lies is sii. {| © you—1I should scorn your mercy were it “Or ” 
ply foolish and a waste of ingenuity,as well offered—but 1 remind you that i have a cad questioning inoke of neslover and god- She sipped ol within bis arm, and 


as being a tax on the memory,” 

“You can stand there and contess it,”’ she 
cried, glancing at bim with an expression 
of utter scoro, 

“Certainly, why not? You know aswell 
as | that tbe wnole affair was a sham,or you 
would hardly bave allowed yourself to be 
made Mra, Stephen Keens. And I must 
say, Nelly, that ycu certainly were taken 
in with the most remarkable ease. Any 
other girl would have known pretty quick- 
ly that that little back office in the Borough 
was DO nore a registry office than this room 
is. I know I thought at the tine that it was 
an uncommonly lucky thing for me that 
you badn’tany one sharper to look after 
you than that old fool Twitchett, who pre- 
tends not to know me, By-the-way, what 
is that for? Andis your husband in the 
dark upon tbat point to?” 

He paused and glanced at bis cigar again, 
as though waiting tor her to reply, but she 
did not speak. He continued, as coolly as 
before— 

“But of course he is, In fact, he was giv- 
ing ne an account only yesterday of how he 
stumbled over the old fellow, and of how 
uncomtponly tender-hearted it was of you 
to insist upon taking him in. Well, as I 
was suying, I certainly did that; but when 
you begin to talk about my casting you into 
the mire, which I suppose simply means 
turning you out, you muat know that I did 
nothing of the kind. You must know per- 
fectly well that when I wrote that letter, 
telling you what was the real state of the 
case, before I went off to Norway, I left you 
both the bouse aud plenty of money—:inore 
than I could spare in fact—not to speak of 
your jewels, for some of which I owe even 
at the present minute. Surely you don’t 
méan to blame me because,after taking that 
nad journey down to Dover, you chose to 
leave the place and every penny in it, and 
starve yourself over that—what was it ?— 
card-painting and sewing rubbish! You 
Ought to bave Seen confortable enough,and 
would have been, if you had taken the 
thing sensibly.” 

“Money !”’ she cried, turning swiftly up- 
on him, her eyes glittering. “Your money, 
Gerard Marlingford! Do you think that, 
once knowing what you were, and what 
you bad nade me,I would havetaken from 
you the value of a crust? Never, had I 
beeu starving—your toased-away plaything 
as I was!’’ 

He shrugged his shoulders, 

“Well,” ne said, altering bis position 
Against the table for an easier one, ‘*we will 
take that for what it is worth. At any rate 
it was not my fault that you chose to do as 
you did, And as tor deserting you, I really 
don’t Know that [ meant to do anything of 
the kind. Of course I couldn’t marry you, 
fur, as I explained to you, must marry my 
cousin, Migs Granthain ; but, that onoe safe- 
ly done, the chances were that I should 
have looked you up again. But of course 
you bave put a stop to all this by means of 
this husband of yours, who is certainly a 
inost conveniently obliging. and trustful 
piece of rusticity, or he would never bave 
taken in #0 implicitly as he has all the fibs 
which you have told him. It does credit 
to your wits, Nelly—upon my word it does; 
and,all things considered,I’m not surprised 
that you are so touchingly fond of hiim,and 
Oo uncommonly anxious to keep certain 
things dark.” 

He stopped again, and glanced at her 
With another malicious simile ; but her head 
tad sunk upon ber breast, and she said not 
aword. His cigar was dying out, and he 
restored it to a glow with a few vigorous 


weapon upon my side which shall be used 
if ycu goad ime turtber, You have not 
marriea Miss Grantham yet. Give me a 
pledge that you will never again euter my 
busband’s doors,and that you will be silent 
a and ournpletely,and I will be silent 
too. If you do not, I swear that I will tell 
the whole truth, not only to my husband, 
ba og Sir John Grantham and his daugh- 
r. 


Her hands relaxed their grip upon his 
arm as suddenly as they had grasped it,and 
fell locked before her as she drew back a 
pace from him, her large eyes fixed full 
upon bis face, 

Looking back at ber, be broke slowly in- 
to a laugh—a laugh that bad in ita ring of 
cruel mockery. 

“The whole truth?” he repeated. ‘Ex- 
actly; and may [ ask what that will 
amount to? It i# easy to make a statement, 
to bring an accusation—there is nothing 
easies—the awk ward part is that proofs are 
usually required to substintiate either the 
ope orthe other. And in this case I’in 
afraid you would find that they would not 
be forthcoming.” 

He took up bis old position, lounging 
against the table, and went on. 

“You see I should of course deny it—ut- 
terly deny it, and what would be your 
course then?” 

‘*Had the false cereinony by which you 
tricked me no witness?” she quickly de- 
manded, 

“Witnesses? Ob, ves, certainly there 
were witnesses; but I’tn afraid you would 
find that they would not be able to help 
you much. You see, the fellow who played 
the part of registrar—and, by-the-way, 
whose very naine you don’t Know—sailed 
for India to join his regiment about a couple 
of mouths ago, and is consequently not 
available; while as for Shorthouse—well, 
he bas too great a respect for his own 
safety ever to allow that he had anything 
to do with so dubious au affair. Of course 
you will say that there is ola Twitchett, but, 
as you have already deceived your bnsband 
about him in one direction, I doubt if even 
his charming simplicity would be disposed 
to credit implicitly anytbing else upon 
that sub?ect. And unfortunately vou can’t 
speak of the one without exposing the 
otber.”” 

He stopped again, with the same half- 
sinile of malicious triuinpb, as he looked 
at ber. She had drawn back, and stood 
leaning against the chimney-piece with her 
eyes upon bim; but she said not a word. 

“All you would be able to prove—and 
you might do that witb tolerable ease, I 
pave no doubt—is that we lived together 
tor the best pert of a year. And, although 
that would probably render my position a 
littie more uncomfortable, I’m afraid its 
tendency would he to render yours very 
imuch more so, For I presume that there 
1s a limit to your husband’s belief in and 
infatuation for vou. No; the wore I think 
of it, the more I ain convinced that silence 
is your best policy. Of course you would 
do me any harm you could—it is very 
natural; and [ assure you that I admire 
the spirit of the notion, but you see plainly 
that it is not practicable, since you cannot 
strike ut ine without the blow rebounding 
with double force upon yourself. Weare 
both to an extent in the same pickle, I ad- 
init; but there is no denying that the snare 
is wouvd much more tightly in your case 
than in tnine, and that, while it 1s possible 
you could do ime a litt!6 hari, it is certain 
thet I could do you a great deal, As to en- 
lightening your husband, you will think 
better of that for your own sake; and for 


Sir John’s way of showing his temper 
was not to be mistakeu—he always did it by 
making biiunself intensely disagreeable wo 
everybody. 

On the present cocasion the ruffled state 
of bis mind was so unusually obvious, and 
the gloom which it cast over the oompany 
was 80 inarked, tnat it had at last its effect 
upon Marlingford bimseif, who leant back 
in his chair, and, glancing at bis uncle, 
becaine alinost as inoody as the reat, 

Sitting over the wine in company with 
Such a véry bad-tempered bost was not a 
pleasant amusement, and the gentlemen 
very soon followed the ladies to the 
drawing-roum, where, to the general re- 
Hg Sir John presently teil asleep by the 

re. 

Gerard Marlipvgford, with a couple of 
youes men who were staying at the Hall, 
shortly afterwards weat off tothe billiard- 
roou; two orthree young ladies and the 
Buttermead curate, who was the possessor 
of as excruciating a tenor voice as was ever 
owned by meatal mem. gathered round the 
piano ; four or five elderly gentlemen talk- 
ed politics on the hearthrug; the same 
number of matrons whispered scandal in a 
corner, and “old Kdy,’’ with a lack of soci- 
ability very unlike the genial Viscount, 
withdrew himself from everybody, and 
turned over with a vast appearance of 
interest a book of prints at a distant side- 
table. 

Isave!, who had fallen into the clutches 
of the Vicar of Buttermead, a strong- 
tininded man witb High Church lean.ngs, 
and wbo was powertully holding forth up- 
on the depravity of the rurai pppulation— 
which would not come to church—glanced 
up presently, and, catching the keen eyes 
ot the old gentleman fixed upon her with 
good deal of expression, quitted her coim- 
panion with but a short excuse, and, seeing 
that Sir Jobn still sluimbered, crosged tne 
room to bim, taking her seat upon the otto- 
inan at bis side, 

“What have you totell me, Lord Edy- 
vean ?” she whispered eayerly,under cuver 
of her fun, “i see you have kept your 

romise and spoken to papa for ua, as 
Marcus told ine you would. Whatdia he 
Bay ?”’ 

“Well, my dear,” replied “old Edy” 
very kindly, “suppose [ leave you to 
guess,” 

**Was he very angry?’ askea Isabel, lift- 
ing ber eves. 

“Well, ny dear,” returned the Viecount 
in the same tone, **what do you think?” 

“T wasafraid it would be so; in tact, I 
kuew thatit would, Oh, dear, bow tire- 
sowwe itit! I wish Gerard were atthe An- 
tipodes, I declare !’’ cried the girl impetu- 
ously. “sir John would never attempt to 
coerce ine, but that be has Lis dear foolish 
old heart set upon ny marrying Gerard, 
Now |] shall get a dreadful scolding to-tmnor- 
row—not that I mind that--and he willturn 
nore disagreeable to Marcus than he is al- 
ready.’’ 

“Old Edy” stroked his heavy taoustache 
thoughtlully. 

Yes, my love, I think that’s highly 
probable.” 

“Ob, it is quite certain!’ The young 
lady patted her white shoe impatiently 
upon the carpet, “In any other case I 
could persuade Sir John in a moment; bat 
I verily believe that he inade up bis tind 
before I was out of short frocks that I 
should be Gerard’s wife. Of course he 
will give way at last—be must—but until 
then [ foresee nothing but trouble and 
unpleasantness,” cried the spoiled yirl 
“I don’t know what to do,” 


began to pace the path witb Lirn. 

“[Tocame as soon as I knew you were 
here, Lord Edyvean was spesking to me 
just now.” 

“What did he tell you ?”” 

Te aad nothing. What did be teil 
you 

‘That Sir John gave biw pretty much the 
answer that be gave me; and it is bardly 
necessary for ine to repeat what that was. 
Wejsbal! have nothing but the sternest op- 
position from hin.” 

“Butthat is only what we expected,”’ 
isabel reminded ner lover, 

“I know, but it galls me tor all that, If 
only I had a better position to offer you. [n 
that case I 7 

‘*Now, Marcus’’—for a second ber fingers 
playtally touched bis lips—*vou promised 
me that you would keep your temper ; and 
you must not forget that Sir Joho is not 
only my father, but the dearest old darling 
inthe world in spite of that shockingly 

pper temnper.of his, Besides, don’t you 

now that nothing In the world can make 
any diflerence to me?’’ 

‘My dearest’—he clasped the hands 
resting upon his arin and kissed her giow- 
ing cheek with a passion in tace and voice 
which bis usually quiet manner only ren- 
dered the more linpressive—“if I did not 
know and believe that I should be In de- 
spair, Just now, walking up and down 
here, thinking how poor | am, how many 
years it mnust ve before J can offer voua 
position even something like that which I 
ask you w leave—if I ever can indee!— 
aud what a brilliant match you might make 
with your beauty and fortune, I almost 
made up my inind that ny only honest 
course was to give you back your frvee- 
dow,”’ 

‘You did not quite make it ap, I hope?”’ 
said Isabel with cool quaintness, ‘Because 
if you did I must dectine to bave anvthing 
w do with the transaction. When I gave 
you wy promise, Marcus, it was to ‘keep,’ 
asthe children say. We won’t waste any 
inore time talking like this, tor I —- be 
inissed by this time; and if Sir Jobn 
uotices that we are both out of the room 
he Is quite capable of bringing ont his big 
stick to fetch us in again. ou had some- 
thing to say to me, Lord Edyvean told ine 
--something to suggest, 1 think he mesat, 
W hat is it?’’ 

She looked at ber lover as she asked the 
question, and saw the ved flush that rose 
in his face and the unwouted hesitation of 
his manner. Her quick intelligence, to- 
gether with the words Lord Edyvean had 
spoken, gave ber an inkling as to what was 
in his mind, and a responsive flush rose in 
herowr cheek, Stecame to a sudden balt 
and smiled as she looked at hin. 

“You may tell me, Marcus,’’ she said, 
“Perhaps | have thought of ic too, We 
spoke of Gretna Green once bofore, | think, 
didn’t we?” 

“Isabel, you are a witch!” Ile looxed 
quite ax much astonished as delighted, 
“My darling girl, but for‘old ikidy’ I should 
never bave dared to nention such a thing 
to you, although L’ll confess that I have 
thought of it, But he suggested it himeelf 


to-day. 

WW hat did he say?” 

“That be thougbt,in the face of Sir John’s 
deterinined opposition, whicb is not likely 
to grow less while things retnain as they 
are, it would he the Lest thing that we 
could do if you would but consent to 
it.” 

“And afterwards ?’’ asked Isabel very 
gravely. 

“Could Sir John be angry with you fora 





putts before going on . he io teleae on So eens Wade Gens | eae 
; ing a don’t know tha vin “We } ar, , ise | 
“aenni pit Ihe b ppt rater. ous om [ shall think it worth while thougbttully, aud yet glancing at her “Dear old daddy! No, f don’t think he 


that eloquent outburst of yours—I supposs 
I must have something like one, or I should 
never have been so uncommonly fond of 
you, or made such a tool of myself over 
you. As to conscience—well, I don’t set 
up to be more moral than othermen. Ask 
any inan of the law, froin the Lord Chief 
Justice downwards, what is a inoral man, 
and he’ll tell you one who keeps out of the 
clutches of the law. The weather-side of 
the policeman and morality are pretty much 
the same thing in these degenerate days. 

t is confoundedly lucky for some of us, 
too!’ 

His cigar was smoked out, and after a 
moment he made a movement towards the 
tire, ax though to fling the end of the cigar 
into the grate. Tue movement brought 
him nearer to Nelly, and in an instant ber 
grasp was upon his arm—a vive-like grip, 
weak and slender as the simalil hands 


to disturb the very charming state of con- 
fidence in which he exists at present. A 
fool’s paradise is pleasant enough, | suppose, 
and just now I’m perfectly willing to leave 
your husband to the enjoyment of his. If 
ever 1 do feel it necessary to undeceive 
him,{ will promise to warn you first, And 
now, a8 I see that he is at the present imno- 
nent coming down the path, with that un- 
comfortably sharp-eyed young wornan, his 
sister, I think I will go. We quite uander- 
stand each other, Nelly ?”’ 

She painted to the door without a word; 
and then, with a gesture in which remorse, 
shane, anger, fear, and the most intense 
hate anu repugnance seemed vo be iningied. 
she turned from him,biding her fave in ber 


bands, 


He went out and left ber standing so,and | 


i he 
tephen, as he passed him almost on t 
thaeaheld, saw only his usual cool self. pos- 


flushed and frowning face with something 
like asuile, “it is the duty of little girls 
and boys to mind their papas, vou know.” 

“Lord Edyvean, don’t preach to ines" — 
with another stamnp of the white-shod foot, 

“My dear, | don’t know when [ heard a 
serinon, far less preached oue, Do you 
want ny advice?’’ 

“Of course—we both do.” 

“ixactly. Well, my dear, in some cases 
it is mmy opinion that the most effective 
course of action is to take the bull by tue 

orns.”” 
What do you mean?’ asked Isabel 
quickly, and with a rapid flash of her 
“rav eyes. 

His lordship laughed. 

“I think, my dear, that if you put some- 
thing over your head and go out presently 
to the broad walk round by the shrubbery 
vou may perhaps find somebody there who 





could. Indeed’’—and she laugied--“I be- 
lieve alter the first outburst he would think 
it rather arnusing. He caine very oear run- 
ning away with my imotber, you Know,and 
is fond of talking sbout {t now. ile mays 
that the girle and boys had something like 
spiritinthem in those days, aed thought 
no more of running away,and coming back 
penitent immediately alterwards lo ask 
forgiveness, than they did of eating their 
dinners.”’ 
[TO BK CONTINUED.) 
——— a - 


A LONDON correspondent writes: Sev- 
eral inembers bave sigued a memorial to 
the Speaker asking bim to allow cards, 
chess, and such little gaines to be played 
in the Houseof Commons, The movement 
is no doubt due to the wearinoss end dull- 
ness of the protracted session, Members 


looked, Had h i t out | have been cbliged to hang about the House 
. © tried to free himself in- le handsome | will tell you. In tactsomebody went ou 
thie od feanding Wilt in eheee voy) aon Mo = oF ane a pbend for all ber | there t waitflor you some twenty twin utes hg own rs banay woh pend nly ong - 
is Sudden passionate awakening from her | face ; #n¢ a nathing remarkable | ago. Sir Joba 1s waking up, aod I don't | an wee a re eo oe 
“pathy, he wonld bave found that it needed | keen black eyes. 84 think I would let him see ine go, if I were | terest an¢ A saa t a Po pee hae Pe ~ 
the poly bed. = aan ows tshe did see pleased her, for in pass. | you. And s oe car oi ox - at a a eouueral aides or againe of chess sbould 
a roat, 1a ‘ y ' . clear tha can know wO- | é 
biin from her te sebeienben ete while ing Mr. Gerard Marlingford had siniled and —— “5 , he allowed in the library or smoking-room, 
. . ; 


she thus held him, ber lustrous eyes 


stead! 
glance. inet bis pale face and sbilting 


“Gerard Marlingford, do you remember 





lifted his hat to her with the most charim- 


lv polishea courtesy. 
OF at Boodle, who was trotting after bis 
master in the best of tempers, suddenly 





With a swift look of mingled wonder and 
intelligence Isabel rose,glancing about ber, 


I anticipate that if any attempt is :nade to 
give effect to the idea it will lead Ww consid- 


while Lord Edyvean, in the most innocent- | erable opposition. 
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COULD THAT DAY COME BACK. 





BY W. W. LONG. 





Fairest, purest of all pure things, 
That one whlie day, 

With its beauty, bloom and golden hours, 
Lying dead {n Time's way. 


Could it come back te you and me, 
With its leved enes tender and true, 
With its sweet dead love, a memory now, 
Different we'd be and do. 


We would gauge our sad and broken lives 
By its holy, tender light. 

We would step from shadows that round us lie, 
Into its radiance bright. 


We would bury the hate that between us lies, 
Under our weary feet; 

We would give to each our dead love's dower, 
And life would be complete. 


We would have no longings or vain regrets, 
But live in Leve's pure way, 


If Time could unlock the cates of the past, 
And bring us again that day. 


FOUND AT LAST. 


BY CHARLES GIBBON, 








CHAPTER I. 


ATE SMITH was a name which, like 
that of ‘Amos Cottie,”’ did not sound 
somehow asifit were fit to fill the 

trumpet throat of Fame. 

Butitdid. His years were little more 
than forty, and he had won bis place in 
the first rank of hia contemporary pain- 
ters, 

He was an A.R.A., and almost everybody 
in the artistic world predicted that he must 
be elected K.A. when the next vacancy oo- 
curred, 

He was popular amongst youthful artists 
because he was 80 ready to welcomnea new 
‘brother of the brush and maulstick,’ and 
80 ready to help them forward in thir work 
with sympathetic counsel and direction 
whenever he discovered a glint of power, 
His sanguine nature discovered that glint 
in many productions which were so crude 
that bis compeers were inclined to laugh 
at him, until the fact became remarkable 
that his predictions rarely proved taise, On 
the other hand, be was still more correct as 
a prophet when he said to a young aspirant 
for honors— 

“Don't waste time in going on with this 
kind of work. You will make nothing of it. 
Try some other trade.”’ 

[talways caused him pain to say this, but 
he never hesitated to do so when che occa- 
sion arone, 

Still,he used the word trade with a vague 
feeling that it sottened the verdict of dis- 
missal from the poetic path of Art. For the 
dilettante who took up painting asan amuse- 
ment—a thing intended merely to -vhile 
away idle hours—he had the profoundest 
soorn and no patience, 

This feeling he expressed so plainly in the 
bluntest sarcasm (to which Fis Northern 
accent gave additional point) that vain and 
affected people rarely paid a second visit to 
his studio, 

He was popular amongst the elders of his 
craft—in spite of his exceptional success— 
because he sincerely appreciated their work 
and listened with respect totheir comments 
on his own. 

These comments, he said, often opened 
his eyes to something be had ini ; but 
the something was always totally ditterent 
froin what had been suggested. The sug- 
gestion, however, having led him to the 
discovery of it, he frankly acknowledged 
his indebtedness, 

This generosity on bins part enabled a few 
men to deceive the:nselvea with the belief 
that they mightclaim the credit of some 
of his finest effects in landecape or fig- 
ure. 


The mar who deceived himself most on 
this point was Harold Ormond, and Pate 
never repudiated by word or look any credit 
which he clai:ned, 

Mr. Ormond had nel ped him at the period 
when he was beginning his struggle forthe 
fame ani fortune he had now attained, and 
Mr. Ormond had a pretty daughter, 
Moreover, he was a very wealthy mer- 
chant, a virtuoso, and great patron of the 
arta, 

His house in Kensington was filled with 
ictures and sculpture, and every room 
lockaded with bric-a-brac. 

It was he who had given Pate the com- 
missions which had enabled him to spend 
a year In Italy—the ise of artistsa—and 
perimitied him the leisure to execute the 
works which had proved the scepping- 
stones to his present position. 

He never forgot that,and he felt pleasure 
in allowing his patron to be nappy in the 
thought of having contributed more to the 
success of the young artist by the influence 
of bis cultu taste tnan by the material 
aid he had given bim—wmaterial aid which 
bad been duly repaid. 

So Pate never felt annoyed at anything 
Mr. Ormond said, no matter bow wrong he 
knew him to be, and they remained 
triends, notwithstanding that the merchant 
continued to play the vale of patron when 
= idea of patronage had becoine ridicu- 
ou 

To the common eye Pate was not a band- 
some man. He was short of stature, al- 
though firmly built. 

He had sbort, bristling,reddish hair over 
a square, resolute brow; a nose rather 
broad at the tip, and bis pale moustache 





did not hide the fact that bis lips were 
rather thick to be regarded as indicative 
of an imaginative or sentimental charac- 
ter. 

Bat the clear biue ¢ lit up the 
face, and in moments of ex otor en- 
thusiasm transforined it into a reflector of 


power and emotion. 

In bis work he displayed extreme deli- 

cacy of touch and feeling ; his outward ap- 
was that of a good-humored but 
uncouth man. 

One friendly critic who was struck by 
this singular contrast between tbe worker 
and his work pat the question: 

“There is always sentiment in your color 
as well as our subjects, Smith—how do 

it?’ 

“I really don’t know,”’ Pate answered, 
laugbing, “it grows out of itself, some- 
how.” 

The secret eo of wy pn —_ 
balf-comprebended b meelf; and np 
being fond of theorising about Art, he had 
always avoided forming a theory about his 
own method of work. 

Had he attemwn to do so, he would 
have found that attraction which his pict- 
ures wasdue to the theme that 
inspired everything he did—hope and 

ith. 

Even in his most tragic pictures thore 
was alwaysa gleam of hope somewhere. 
Take for instance his ‘Sbepherd’s Fate,’ 
wherethe man, overcome by the srow- 
storm, whilst endeavoring to save the sheep 
has fallen helpless on the ground; his dog 
is vainly trying to rouse bim by tugging at 
his plaid. 

In the distance is dawn, revealing a res- 
cuing party bastening towards thein, The 
effect was admirabie, although sad, and 
won the higbest encomiums from the best 

ud 
} It found a place on the line In the Acads- 
my, and was one of the most popular pict- 
ures of the F pany 

Bat he did not care for gloomy subjecta, 
He revelled in sunshine; in green and pur- 
pie bills and straths; in laughing streams 
and glowing Larvest-fields with happy peas- 
ants busy at work or play. 

He wanted to produce work that would 
help those wbo looked at it to remember 
the sunshine, of which every one has a 
glimpse at times. 

His studio was attached to an old-fash- 
ioned cottage standing on the slope of 
Hampstead Hill Road, alittle way beyond 
Chalk Farm station. 

The cottage had been erected long before 
the lines of commodious family residences 
and terraces obliterated the green fields 
and eubanced the value of land. Cunse- 
quently it stood well back from the tho- 
roughfare and bad fruit-trees in the front 

en, as well as a patch of sward and 
some flower-beds with boxwood borders, 
There was also a garden at the back of the 
cottage, and here Pate built a convenient 
studio which he iniproved as his fortune 
increased 


When bis success became assured he was 
constantly urged by dealers and some 
friends to reu.ove—tor aces sake—to 
Melbury Road,the favorite quarters of men 
who had made their mark. 

But nothing would induce him to leave 
the old place. He had taken it after his 
first triumph, and it was associated with 
precious memories, Hither he had brought 
his mother from her humble home in the 
North; here she bad spent some happy 
years with bim, and here she had died. 

“IT don’t care for a swell place,” he would 
say, “and this is big enough for all my 
wants, seeing that I have neither wife nor 
bairna, and am not likely to have either. 
All the friends who think me worth look- 
ing up never object to coming here, and I 
can see those who don’t like to make the 
journey at the H Besides, Mysie 
would neveraliow me to flit.”’ 

Mysie Cameron was a distant relative—a 
second cousin seven times removed, or 
something of that kind—who acted as 
housekeeper. 

She was a maiden who had seen at least 
fitty-five years, endowed with sharp feat- 
ures, asbrill voice, and restlessly active 
limbs, She ruled the house imperiously, 
keeping the single domestic who was under 
her constantly on the trot,and Pate allowed 
her the innocent pleasure of believing that 
she ruled him as wel! asthe house. 

Pate was in the studio busy putting the 
finishing touches to one of the pictures he 
was sending tothe forthcoming Academy. 
It was towards the end of March, and ha 
pened to be a bright morning, and bright 
mornings being somewhat rare he was eager 
to take advan of the jight. 

He was standing ut bis easel, and behind 
him, lounging 1n an easy chair, emitting 
clouds of smoke from a large briar-root, 
was a tall young fellow about twenty-five 
or twenty-eight. 

He was handsome and well-made, The 
face was intellectual, lit by dark eyes, and 
adorned with a black moustache which 
matched the oolor of his hair. 

W bilet affecting the careless manner of a 
Bohemian he was evidently scrupulous 
about his appearance; for his dress, al- 
though very quiet in color, was cut in the 
latest fashion. 

This was Dick Musgrave, who, having 
inherited a amail inoome, had resolved to 
becoine a painter. He bad some aptitade ; 
he was devoted to Art, and was an earnest 
worker, notwithstanding bis affectation ot 
being always at leisure, 

Pate understood bim, and, in the belief 
that be would yet do something good, took 
much interest in him. Although their 
characters were as widely different as could 
be, except in their love of Art,they became 
close friends; and Dick profited more by 
his visits to Pate's studio than all his studies 
under other masters, 





“Blow do you manage it?” exclaimed 
Dick, as he iooked at the canvas with ad- 


iring entbusiasm. 
mee ia - what?” queried Pate abstracted- 
ly, € ing bis with critical eyes, 


whilst be unconsciously rabbed his nose 
with the bandle of bis trusb. 

“Tbat,”’ answered the other, waving his 
pipe towards the easel. 

“Ob, 1 understand — with paints and 
brushes, of course. 

“My paints and brusbes will never do 
anything like it for me.” 

“You don’t know yet,” was the quiet re- 

“The fact that you are discontented 
with yourself at ntis a hopeful sign 
that you may do good work in the future. 
Fellows who are content seldom care to 
make an effort.’’ 

“Are you not contented ?” 

“No, I neveram. Assoon asthe canvas 
is out of my hands, and said to be finished, 
1 see ever 80 many things which might be 
improved in it.” 

“Isthat why you keep your om 
cpus yonder so long unfinished and hidden 
from everybody ? Look bere, old fellow,{ 
wish you vould let whe have a look at it so 
that I might try to learn a valuale lesson 
from the hitch whict stops your band.” 

As the ambitious tyro apoke he advanced 
towards the heavy curtains, which screened 
a corner of the studio. 

“Stop, Dick,” said Pate hastily. ‘You 
cannot see it—no one but myself is to see it 
until I feel that it is finished.” 

“When will that be?’’ 

‘‘Perhaps never.”’ 

There was a faint note of inelancholy in 
the tone with which this was uttered. 

“Then some day when I know you are 
out I shall drop in and satisfy myself.” 

“You caanot. The canvas is in a locked 

” 


“Whew!” whistled Dick in mach sur- 
prise. ‘You must place some very special 
store on it.”” 

‘I do—it is a dream.” 

“Then, I hope it is a bappy one, and that 
it will come true. You shail not hear an- 
other word of chaff about it from me, and 
I promise not to speak of it again until you 
show it to me.” 

“Thank you, Dick,tbat is the kindest 
thing you can do for me.”’ 

A shade had come over Pate’s face,and he 
had laid aside palette and brushes as if he 
could do no more work that day. Dick with 
much compunction saw that he had inad- 
vertently caused his triend pain. 

Hitherto he had been underthe impres- 
sion that the painting on which Pate had 
been so long engaged was some daring ex- 
periment that would not bear inspection 
until it should be sufficiently advanced to 
satisfy biim that its meaning would be com- 
prehended. 

But uow he surmised that in this secret 
work there was something more than an 
experiment. 

He would keep his promise not to refer to 
it again, altbough his curiosity was whetted 
by the information that the canvas was 
kept in a locked case. 

The door of the studin banged open, and 
old Mysie thrust in ber head. 

‘‘There’s Mister Ormond’s card for you, 
and bis dochter is wi’ hitn, and be wants to 
Bee you.”’ 

At this announcement Dick’s face flushed 
with pleasure, but he walked uneasily to 
the other end of the studio whilst Pate was 
telling Mysie to say that he would see the 
visitors iinmediately. 

“Will they be coming here?” asked Dick 
half as if he wished they would and half as 
if he wished they would not. 

“Very likely,” said Pate, as he washed 
his hands, ‘‘but at any rate you might 
throw open the windows and let the smoke 
out.” 

‘And after that o 
myself out,” was 
tion. 


‘Why so? You were always weloome at 
Ormond’s. You hbaven’t quarreled with 
him?” 

“Oh no, but— Well, somehow I fancy 
he bas been rather cool to me of late, 
Probably wade up his mind that | should 
never do anything that he could be proud 
of, and——’ 

He was interrupted by the opening of tne 
door and the appearance ot Mr. Ormond 
himself, followed by his daughter. The 
latter's face flushed at the sight of Dick, 
. “% had done at the intimation of ber ar- 
rival. 

“You will excuse me, my dear Smith,” 
said Mr. Ormond with gracious familiarity, 
“but [am ina burry to-day, and learning 
that you were here came straight to you, 
instead.” 

“No peed for ceremony between us,”’ re- 
turned Pate, shaking hands cordially with 
father and daughter. 

“Of course not, of course not, my dear 
fellow. Well, f am bere for two pur 
First, to have a glance at your picture, and 
second, tu tell you tuat I want you to dine 
with us to-night. Brouiltard, ‘whose pict- 
ao pod ype last year’s Salon, is to be 
witb us, an elt sure tha 
to meet hy | t you would like 

r. Ormond did not admit, even to - 
self, that he desired, besides giving Bn 
ure to Pate, to sbow off his successtul prot- 
ege before the great French painter, 

He would feel all the evening that his 
. perspicacity and generosity were on 

“Thank you. I should ver mu 
To rec Pate’s auewer. ee 

O not think you see Mr M 
=. whispered the daughter a little awk. 

Mr. Ormond put on his glasses and look- 
on Straight at Dick, who was stan 
few paces distance, 2 or © 

“Oo, Musgrave,how do you do?” said the 


n the door and let 
ick’s laughine condi- 





patron rather coldly. ‘Got anything for th 
Academy this year?”’ . 4 
$¢ othing that I care to offer,” answered 
Dick carelessly. ‘It isn’t worth a feliow’s 
while sending in what he knows ought to 
be rejected, and most probably will.’ 
“You are y right; but by this 
time you ougbt to have something that was 
worth sending in. Let me ave you 


ing b s~ 
"Tick Reckel-end en did Miss Ormond, 


who glanced at him with an expression of 
sym y and appeal for forbearance. 

“Surely you cannot have forgotten that 
he had the portrait of a lady almost on the 
line last year,” broke in Pate warmiy— 
sensitive to the sting whick Dick had re. 
ceived, and yee to pve obliged to ac. 
knowledge he experienced a feeling of 
resentment towards the man whom he was 
bound always to regard with tude, 

“Ah! now that you remind me cf it, [ 
believe there was,’’ said Mr. Ormond, wip- 
ing bis glasses with a silk handkerchisf, 
“Tem very pleased to be reminded of it, 
You see, Musgrave, my memory 18 not so 
good as it was, and unless athing makes a 
verp deep impression on it 1 am apt to for. 

t. Now let us have a look at your picture, 
Sinith.” 

To Dick there was studied rudeness, if 
not open insult, in the words and manner 
of Mr. Ormond,and he would have resented 
it promptly if those eyes bad not been fixed 
upon him so beseechingly. 

He took his revenge in a way that was 
much more satisiactory to himself than any 
direct retort, however cleverly made, could 
have been. 

“Whilst your father is examining Mr, 
Sinith’s new picture, Miss Ormond, let me 
show you some of the mysteries of Art in 
his sketches,’’ he said with a simile, as he 
led ber towards a stand on which was a 
huze portfolio filled with burried sketches 
of sky, sea, land,and character, made at 
the moment with brush or pencil as might 


be. 

Whilst turning over the sketches there 
were oyportunities for bands to touch each 
other, and for occasional phrases in under- 
tones which bad nothing whatever to do 
with what they were looking at. 

Pate was heartily giad of anything which 
should break off the unpleasant conversa- 
tion between Dick and Ormond, for he felt 
sure that the foriner would not stand much 
more of it. So heinstantly took bis visitor 
to the easel at which he had been work- 
ing. 

Mr. Ormond was very precise in his 
method of examining a picture—and he 
really did know agood one when he saw 
it, which is much more than can be said of 
the majority of Art patrons, 

First, be made certain that his glasses 
were perfectly clear; second, he took a 
general survey; third,he drew back several 

and made anotber examination from 
that point of view ; fourth, be moved tothe 
right; filth, be moved to the left; sixth,he 
went close up to the picture, almost touch- 
r ing the canvas with his nose, to inspect the 
wnodns operandi; and finally he drew back 
to a position which seemed to him the cor- 
rect focus of the picture,and stood for some 
wnoments in silence. If satisfied he would 
give a sigh of relief, and say: 

**My dear fellow, I congratulate you— 
most heartily congratulate ae 

If the result was not satisfactory be would 
murmur in tones carefully graduated ac- 
cording to the degree of his estimation of 
the work: “Good, good, but——” 

Then would follow a learned disquisition 
on nw pep Improvements, He never bad 
looked at a picture in which! be did not dis- 
cover something that might be improved, 
and he could even point out flaws in the 
most revered works of the Old Mas- 
ters. 


It he happened to be very much dissatis- 
fied, he would take off his giasses, swing 
them pendulum fashion on his forefinger, 
and say softiy: “Don’t you think that—ab 
—that——”’ and so on. 

On the present occasion he displayed the 
usual signs of bis high approval, and was, 
with solemn countenance, apparently 
gazing with earnest admiration upon the 
picture. 

But in reality, whilst complimenting 
Pate, he was looking over his glasses and 
over the picture at hisdaughter and Dick, 
who appeared to find the profoundest inter- 
est in the portfolio. 

He caught only snatches of their con ver- 
sation, and all that he heard might be quite 
applicable to the sketches they were so busy 
exaniluing. 

“Patience and faith are——’’ mumble, 
mumble, mumble, from Dick.’ 

“Yes, but——’”’ mumble, mumble, from 
the girl, very soltly. 

‘True hearts never *? mumble,mutm- 
ble. “Till death——” mumble again from 
Dick. 

Mr. Ormond dropped his glasses, and said 
abruptly: ’ 

“T must have a look at this, Smith, when 
there is time to give it the study it deserves. 
I must be off now, You will be with us 
to-nizht—dinner at seven-thirty, sbarp? 
Corne along, Lucie,”’ 

Tbe girl started at the sharp summons 
and turned quickly. Her eyes were very 
bright and there was a glow upon ber 
cheeks that was not a due to the 
fresh a Lage through which she bad 
been recently driving. 

“Tam y, papa,” she said demurely. 

Pate was watching her and thinking— 
**How beantiful she is !”’ 

“Good-bye, Musgrave, Shall be delighted 
to look in at your atudio when you tell mé 
there is something t see,”’ ‘ 
The greet patron hurried off with bis 
daughter. Pate accompanied them to the 














ca and stood on the kerb for s /ew 
minutes looking after it. Then he slowly 
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resurned to Disk who wee busy relighting 


bis pipe, bis face with pleasure, 

“Didn't I tell you the old boy was in. 
clined to be queer with me?’ he said in his 
sprightly w , a8 if the matter were one of 
indifference to him. 

“You must bave done sometning to an- 
noy him,” rejoined Pate seriously, whilst 
he was evidently thinking of something 
else. “What is it?” 

“Ah, he keeps thatto himself,” was the 
laughing reply, em with asbrug of 
the shoulders. “Very likely I contradicted 
some of his pet theories or disputed his 
judgment about one of my own pict- 
ures.”” 

“There must be something more than 
that. With ai) bis vanities Ormond is both 

-natured and considerate; and I bave 
nown him stand a good deal of chaff even 
from bam youn like you withb- 
out resenting it, Butit is plain that you 
bave managed to tread on a very sore corn 
soinehow.’ 

“That’s certain; but let us hope he'll get 
over it in (ime—and I daresay he will.” 
Dick added mentally, ‘“‘He will soon have 
no choice,” 

“You ought to help bim to get over it. 
Go w bim, and ask him frankly what is the 
matter, There is nothing pleases him 
better than a straightforward question 
whenever there is any misunderstand. 


ing.”’ 
Bick puffed ape 8 at his pipe as if he were 
considering this advice,although he did not 
seen oe ish it. Ry Te ages = earnest- 
ness in express w only appeared 
when the subject of his vedlastions wan 
very serious, 

“I'll think about it,’”’ he said at length, bis 
sprightliness considerably moderated, “Are 
you comlog out?” 

“Not just now.”’ 

“Then 1’ll see you to-morrow, and tell 
you whether or not I have made up my 
unind to speak to Ormond.” 

Pate, being left alone, bolted the door ; 
then, with bh hands clasped behind 
bim and head bowed, walked up aud 
down. 

By-and-by he pay errs | arranged the 
sliding shutters so thatthe light was con- 
centrated upon that part of the studio 
where hung the heavy curtains which con- 
—_ the picture he was painting with so 
mmuc . 

He drew aside the curtains softly, as if 
atraid to disturb a sleeper. Then tenderly 
be unlocked the case which stood on the 
easel and revealed the picture. 

tie sat down before i, gazing at it with 
sad, earnest eyes. Presently he wmur- 
a in atone that was almost despair- 

ng: 
“Oh, that something in those eyes! Can 
i never get it?” 





CHAPTER II. 


UCILLE ORMOND —alwa called 
L Lucie by her father and intimate 
friends—was a bright, fair-baired girl, 
with a fresh face and tho tenderst biue eyes 
imaginable, 

She bad lost her mother ten years ago, 
when she was only twelve. Since then she 
had been the constant pane ge of her fa- 
ther in bis travels, his ing, and aiwmuse- 
nents, 

She bad not his passion for pictures and 
articles of vertu, but through her devotion 
to him ashe found pleasure in them, and to 
—_ extent acquired a real appreciation of 

em. 

The father was a man of mediam height, 
with crisp, close-crop white hair and 
close-cropped white whiskers framing a 
placid, agreeable countenance. He regard- 
ed his daugbter as the most precious of all 
his treasures, and watched over her accord- 
ingly with jealous eyes whilst he endeavor- 
ed to gratity ber every wisb. 

They were more like comrades than fa- 
ther and daughter, made little jokes abou’ 
each other when alene, and exchanged 
playfully sarcastic remarks, at which they 
both laughed beartily. 

They were very happy together, and un- 
til about a year ago it had not dawned upon 
Lucie that there could enter into her life 
another element which might disturb the 
even tenor of their way. 

She was uneasily conscious that this dis- 
turbing element had entered into her beart 
on this day when they were driving away 
from Pate’s huuse, 

She tried to deceive herself on the sub- 
ject by mentally repeating the phrase, ‘‘No- 
thing, nothing can ever come between me 
and my father.” 

But she was uneasy all the same, and at 
lergth sought relief from her own thoughts 
in a question. 

‘“‘W hy were you so unkind to Mr. Mus- 
grave, papa?’ 

The father looked round smiling, and 
with an inquiring expression. 

‘Was I unkind to him? How?” 

“Oh, in your manner; in the way you 
spoke abou: his work; and you did not ask 
bim to dinner as you used to do, I am sure 
you pained him very mucb.” 

“I certainly do not like to cause pain to 
any one,as I think you are aware, ny 
dear,” anewered Mr. Ormond, thoughtfully; 
‘‘but he 18 one of these young fellows who 
are the better for being set down a peg 
pe sg and again. His seif-conceit will ruio 

m. 

“I don’t believe he is in the least bit self- 
conceited,” she rejoined, with a slight flush 
on the cheeks, 

The father noted the slight flush, and 
imedieated jor a few minutes before reply- 

ng. 

“You think so? Well, weseldom differ 
in opinion, you and I, but in this instance 
I am atraid we differ very materially. Mus- 
grave has many excellent qaalities, and st 
first attracted and pleased me. But of late 





he has been spoiled by the foolish of 
thoughtless frlends,and he bas not the spur 
of necessity to balance him.” 

“Why, papa, you have said,ever so often, 
that—I can quote your own words—‘the 
sordid needs of life oo often extinguish the 
sacred fire of genius,and turned a man who 

ht to be engaged in the production of 
noble works into the mauufacturer of mnere 
pot-boilers.’ Theee are your own words, 
pape, and they seemed to me so fine that 
learned them for quotation when occa- 
os required. And—and the occasion has 


She laughed merrily when this home- 
— eg ay and — fora mo- 
nta ° own eloquence - 
tounded him. ae seed 
“Gently, child, gently. You are forget- 
ting that Musgrave is not in the position ot 
the men to whom I referred in | erywaeedin 
He bas an income—small, n> doubt, but 
sufficient to afford him leisure to attempt 
good work, and, so far as I can see and 
bear, he is not doing so.’’ 


“I am sure you are wistaken, papa,” she 
exclaimed, with a degree of eagerness 
which caused Mr, Ofmond to put on his 
giasses and exainine her attentively. 

‘How can you tell that I am mistaken ?” 
he asked. “You have not been to bis 
studio, and therefore cannot have seen the 
careless daubs on which he is fretting away 
his time,’ 

She could not bide the confusion she felt 
under her father’s scrutiny and the con- 
sciousness that she had displayed sometbing 
like vehemence in her defence of Dick Mus- 
grave, whilst ber power of self-control was 
not increased by hearing bis picturestalked 
ot sate She tried, however, to speak 
quietly. 

“I think, papa, you have somehow be- 
come a little prejudiced against Mr. Mus- 
grave.” 

“It may be. We are all liable to such in- 
firmities; but if 1 have a prejudice, he has 
secured in you the advocate tnost likely to 
dispel it. However, for the present, we 
need not continme the discussion about 
Mr. Musgrave’s inerits.”’ 

Lucie knew that the subject must be 
seen as soon as she heard her father pre- 
fix Dick’s name with Mr.; for it was his 
habit to omit that prefix when talking about 
anybody whom he thought wortby of being 
numbered amongst his friends, 

She was also aware that, generous, open- 
hearted, and ag or ome as he was, le be- 
came supremely obstinate a8 soon as he 
formed a conviction about anything. So 
she remained silent and a little unbappy on 
Dick’s account. 

She had intended to persuade her father 
to ask him even yet to invet Mousieur 
Brouillard; but she saw now that her per- 
suasion would fail, and perhaps do more 
harin than good. 

Experience taught ber that by waiting 
patiently and leaving her father alone he 
would himself overcome whatever pre- 
judice had arisen in his mind. 

Dinner wasavery dull affair for her. 
Tne guests bad been very hastily suim- 
moned, as the great French artist was only 
sojourning for a couple of daysin London, 
80 that there had been no time to arrange 
for ladies to joiu the party; butthe wife of 
one of the guests, a good-natured elderly 
lady, bad agreed to come at a moment's ne- 
tice to keep Lucie in countenance. 

The conversation was animated and the 
jokes were 4, judging by the laughter 
they elicited; but Lucie was heartily glad 
when the tine came for her to retire with 
her friend to the drawing-rooin. 

So long asshe was present Pate Smith 
was unobtrusively but earnestly studying 
ber face and noting her every movement ; 
listening to every word she uttered with the 
silent rapture of a musician who hears bis 
favorite masterpiece interpreted by the 
master himself. 

He bad ::0 opportunity of = much 
to her, but when she leit the room his eyes 
seemed to become dull. They became 
bright again when, on entering the draw- 
ing-room, Lucie siniled as if glad that he 
had come, and made room tor him on the 
couch where sbe was seated. 

“J want to ask you something, Mr. 
Smith,” she said quickly. ‘Papa and I 
have been talking about Mr. usgrave. 
Can you tell me if be is engaged upon any- 

ing important ¢”’ 
as > > Ded not the faintest suspicion of the 
motive which proinpted the question. The 
pleasure which was tarilling through bin 
in being beside her and bearing her talk so 
confidentially to bim was too great to per- 
mit the intrusion of other thought. He 
was glad that sie should ask him this 
question, and that he should be able to an- 
awer it. 

“Yes, he is working very hard at a pict- 
ure which I think will surprise people who 
bave judged bim by his affectation of easy- 
going ways.” : din 

“Then me Ng not think be is indifferent 

careless ; 
nat at all, ye 4 ones his best to 
lieve that he is so.”’ 
eS with a little hesitation, 
“do you think he will succeed ?’’ 

“] am sure of it.” 

“I am so pleased to hear you say that, for 
I believe in your judgment more than any- 

te 7? 
Oeics enecks were agiow with satisfaction, 
and Pate’s eyes were brighter than ever 
“a. one happy man that night—so happy 
that he walked all the way howe. He could 
not bear to be shutupina cab; he wanted 
air and space and movement to help bim to 
control the tumult of emotions which bad 
in him. 
ene sigtet was cold, but he did not feel it; 
the stars were clear and bright enough Ww 


| have attracted his special attention at any 





other time, but now he did not see them. 
He had no ht, no feeling, no sight for 
anything but the dazzling hope which had 
suddenly arisen like sun bursting 
through clouds, 

The hope had lain for a long time under 
hea clouds of despondency, and the 
clouds had deepened as the girl grew more 
and more beautiful. 

“I must not think of it,’’he said te bim- 
self over and over again. “Her father 
would not bear of it even if she would.” 

Still the hope lay hidden there, and now 
by one magic touch of her hand, one tender 
gieain of her eyes, it had oo up all the 
more radiant because it been so long 
obscured. Everything was transforined by 
its light, and he took a different view of the 
position of affairs. 

“She is twenty—no,only nineteen—years 
younger than I,” he mused. ‘Well, there 
are wany and even more years between 
some of the happiest couples in the world. 
Ormond does not seek a wealthy match for 
her, and if he did he would value wy — 
tation above a good many thousands, es, 
ye there is hope,” 

© was fev in his infatuated eager- 
ness to clutch at straws of self-assur- 
ance. 

Aud what had wrought this marvellous 
change in Pate? Tull now he had rng | 
endured his despeiring love, hiding it 
away from all eyes and only permitting 
himself to dream: of what might have 
— whilst owning that it never could 


The change had been effected by the toue 
of her voice that night, the confidence she 
reposed in him,and the glow on her cheeks 
—sigus which he utterly tnisconstrued. He 
was dreaming now, indeed, for he had lost 
the curb of reason. What would the 
awakening be? 

On reaching home he threw off his outer 
garinents to put on a wari coat, and al- 
though it was now past midnight he went 
out to his studio, 

Having lit the lamps he placed them in a 
suitable position tor his purpose, and 
opened the case in which lay his mysteri- 
ous picture, Thesmile which was on his 
face, as he did this aye faded away, 
and he shook bis head sadly, for he was 
even more disappointed than he bad been 
during the day. 

j “No, it is not there. Bah! out with 
t. , 

His hand moved towards his brushes, but 
he stopped and hastily closed the case. 
Having extinguished the lights, he returned 
to the house and went to bed. 

In sleep the blissful visions hope had 
conjured up were continued. He and 
Lucie, band in hand like bappy children 
out for a holiday, were wandering over 
soft, billowy, green hills on which the sun 
sbone so brightly that there were no 
shadows. 

He did not think this strange, the siopes 
were so gentile and the light seemed to tall 
80 straigut down upon them, And in the 
distance there was a great white plain, and 
it too was sbadowless. Beyond that rose 
hills of purple heather on which were bril- 
ilant islets of yellow broorn. 

There the light was brightest, and he 
underswod that there was the haven to- 
wards which they were quietly and con- 
tentedly traveling. 

A wonderful sti:lnees in the atinosphere, 
a sense of infinite peacein his heart, and 
he knew that they would rest yonder for 
years and years, seeking and needing 
no otuer joy than that the, found in each 
other. 

But by-and-by he becatne conscious that 
they never spoke; and when he atteinpted 
to tell her how he liked this sunlight and 
silence, although he knew that his lips 
moved andthe words were uttered, there 
war no sound, 

Then he turned to look at her, and his 
heart sank, for acioud suddenly obscured 
thesun, The face he saw was that of his 
picture, and the “Something’’ he had been 
#0 long Striving to express was still want- 
ing. 

Snadows now crossed their path, shutting 
them out trom the bright haven they had 
been approaching; shadows passed between 
them although they still walked hand in 
band, and he cried aloud— 

‘Can I never get it?’’ 

With that cry on bis lips beawoke. For 
a moment he did not realize that he had 
been dreaming, a3 the darkness of the room 
represented the shadow which had so sud- 
den/y fallen upon that beautifal land of 
sunlight and silence be had veen wander- 
ing in with Lucie, 

Presently he laughed at hitnself. The 
dreain had been a very pleasing one, not- 
withstanding its unpleasant terinina- 
tion. 

One thing be was deverinined upon. He 
would speak to her on the first opportunity 
which offered itself; and be would speak 
to her father as soun as sbe gave him per- 
mission to do #0, 

He had been silent 60 long that it wouid 
be an intense relief to pus his fate to the 
test—"'to win or lose it all.”’ 





(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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AN average of 453-10 wiies per hour is | 
the fastest time in the United States, and | 
this is nade by the Pennsylvania “limited’’ | 
in its run from Jersey City to Philadelphia, 
The “Fiying Dutchinan”’ train is supposed | 
to nake the fastest time in the world, be- | 
tween London and Bristol, England—!1*', 


rolles in leas than two hours, 
i OO ! 


Mas, C.—**Dovtor, you were at the last | 


iliness of my eldest buy 7?” Doctor—* Yes.”’ | 


Mra. C.—"*You also tended prosessionally 
my first husband, who diea ?’’ Doctor— 
“Yes.”” Mra. C.—‘*Well, my second bus- 
band is sick, aud I would like you w see 
him through, too.’’ 





Scientific and Useful. 


GILDING.—Spots may be taken from gild- 
ing by immersing the article in a soliton 
— in pure soft water. Dry with saw- 





Firg-CLay.—When you have to repair 
our boiler furnace, and cannot get an 
, take common earth mixed with 
water in which you have dissolved a little 
rock or other salt ; use same as fireclay— 
the turnace will last fully as long. 

Brass CAsSTINGs,—It is stated that sound 
and excellent brass castings will result if 
powdered giass be stirred into melted brass 
when in the crucibles, The glass fiux col- 
lects all im — which rise to the to 
and can be skimmed off, impurities w 
otherwise would be poured into the mold 
with the metal. 

POLISHING FuRNITURS.—The follow- 
ing simple preparation will be found use- 
ful for cleaning and polishing old furni- 
ture : Over a moderate fire put a perfectly 
clean vessel. Into this drop two ounces of 
white or yellow wax. When melted, re- 
move trom the fire, and add jour ounces of 

ure turpentine ; then stir until cool, when 

t is y for use. The mixture brings 
out the original color ot the wood, adding 
a lustre equal to that of varnish, 


Iron Cuains.—Rolling out continuous 
iron chains from the soiid bar without 
welding would seem almost impossible 
trom a mechanical point of view, but it is 
stated the feat has been accomplished. Four 
rolls are employed and they are so ar- 
ran as to form links at right angles to 
each other. As the bar passes from the 
rolls the thin teather edge, which is left on 
the inside ot the link, is broken and a sub- 
sequent shuffling in the tumbie-barrel fin- 
ishes the chain ready for market. 

Sort WaTER.—We havo often wondered 
that the soitening of waiter for domestic 
uses is not more trequentiy practiced in 
private houses, The addition of a very 
small quantity of carbonate of soda to the 
water in a cistern, will rewiove even exces- 
sive hardness in afew hours at an almost 
inappreciable cost. If th» cisterns are used 
in pairs, the white deposit from one may 
from time to time be removed by flushing 
with water while the other is in use. ‘I'he 
troublesome furring of boilers and hot- 
water apparatus might be avoided in this 
way. 

—_——i><>~<i— 


Farm and arden. 

TAR AND FRuItT.—Baskets containing 
tar will keep wasps out of [ruit-bouses, 

THE MACHINERY.—Kerosene excels for 
softening and clearing out the hardened 
gum in the boxes of mowers, reapers, and 
other farm machinery. 

REMOVING LABELS.—To remove labels 
from old bottles, wet the face of the label 
with water, and hold it for an instant over 
any conventent flame, The steam j ene- 
trates the label at once, and softens the 
paste. 

Tregs.—It costs very little to plant trees 
along the road, and when they shail reach 
a fair size they will add something to the 
value of the farm, Attractiveness is often 
as Valuable as tertility when disposing of a 
farm. 

Kaas.—Unclean eggs should be washed 








‘or wiped when gathered. The shells are 


porous, and pungent filth may penetrate 
them and spoil the meat. Eggs tor iong 
keeping should never be washed, only 
wiped. 

Sreep,.—Seed corn for next year should 
always be selected trom the best itaiks, 
and none but the choicest ears and grains 
should be chosen. The ears shouid be 
kept thoroughly dry and hung where they 
wiil not freeze, and a damp place must be 
avoided. 

Doas AND SHEEP.—Shepherd dogs mst 
be trained to be serviceable. If properly 
broken when young they wiil not only 
save labor but also protect the sheep. A 
good dog should be taught to go with the 
sheep, remain with them, and bring them 
to the barn at night. 

Pics.—Pigs must be cared for in bad 
weather or else you can’t «xpe:t much ot 
them. They should have warm, dry beds 
to sleep in; if you cannot get anything bet- 


ter good dry straw will do io make their 
beds of, but leaves are much better. Sleep 
ing in straw, especially if tue straw be wet, 
will give them the mange. 

STUMPS AND GA8.—In Sweden tbe roots 
and stumps of trees remain ay after a wood 


has been cut down, are being used for the 
production of illuminating gx ' y dry «ais- 
tillation. Other products, such «as turpen- 
tine, creosote, acetic acid, aod tar, are also 
obtained. Itis reported that this new in- 
dustry promises to becowe very import- 
ant, 

Mvuck.—For fertilizing purposes muck 
should be thrown out of bei iu the fall or 
winter and allowed to weath rand become 
tine and dry before being used. A rich, 
alluvial soil might be as yim! as swamp 
muck, Both vary exceedingly in toeir 
fertilizing qualities. Usedry muck as an 
absorbent in the stable or cotapost, bone 
and asies with it, or manure fertilizer of 
some kind. Spread thison your light soil 
and getit into clover. Piow that under 
and you will get the land in fair condition 
for auy crop. 

- i a 


“No, sir,”’ exclaimed a “ovcialist, as he 
closed a big book that he had been study- 
ing for some time ; ‘it’s just as | raid! The 
word ‘pneumonia’ isimporied. [ve looked 


all through the N’s in the uictionary. 
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Additions to Clubs can be made atany time during 
the year at same rate. 

It is not required that all the members of a Club be 
at the same postofiice. 

Remit by Postal Order, Postal Note, Draft, Check, 
or Registered Letter. 

Always enclose postage for correspondence requir- 
ing separate reply, toineure response, 

Advertising rates furnished on applica- 
tion. 


Address aii letters to 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Publication Office, 728 Sansom St. 





Life Without Faith. 

It is thought the safest mode of advanc- 
ing in the journey of lite to tollow tbe 
footsteps of others, who, from pre-emi- 
nence of rank and reputed abilities, may 
be supposed to possess the least fallible 
knowledge. To derive instruction from 
books, time, attention and judgment are 
necessary, but to tread where others have 
trodden before, little more direction is re- 
quired than to use the eyes. 

The greater number therefore, from mere 
indolence, give themselves no farther con- 
cern in settling their moral and religious 
conduct than to observe the behavior and 
sentiments of those to whom wealth and 
civil honors have given a superiority of con- 
dition. 

But, unhappily, many of those who are 
thus selected as models for imitation are 
themselves under the influence of the most 
tatal delusion. They have arrived at the 
pre-eminence which gives them the au- 
thority ot guides by pursuing those ob- 
jects which are merely secular, and the 
artful pursuit of which constitutes them 
truly men of the world; who, instead of 
being guides to happiness, might often de 
considered as beacons, rendered conspicu- 
ous, to admonish the traveler of danger in 
the vicinity. 

There cannot bea more pernicious mis- 
take than to suppose wisdom or right con- 
duct the necessary attendant of splendor 
of appearance and elevation of rank, and, 
in consequence of so weak an opinion, to 
follow the example of the rich and great 
in affairs which essentially concern the 
happiness or misery of life. To renounce 
religion, conscience and peace because 
some prominent people renounce or neg- 
lect them, deserves to be stigmatized by a 
harsher name than folly. 

Truth is immutable, Whether the ma- 
jority is for or against her, she remains un- 
altered. Let all, therefore, who seriously 
wish to reach as much happiness and _per- 
fection as they are capsble of, employ their 
reason with humility and patience in the 
pursuit of her; and when they have found 
her, which on faithful inquiry they will 
easily do, let them follow her guidance 
with a firm attachment, uninfluenced by 
the false though brilliant lights of un- 
faith. 

Too much precaution, moreover, cannot 
be used in guarding all who hope to be 
proficients in Christian philosophy against 
that influence, which seduces more to vice, 
tolfy and infidelity than even the most in- 
genious sceptics—the influence of grandeur 
and worldly power operatiag on the 
thoughtless by a bad example. 

“I pay my debts; I take care to injure 
no body, I amuse myself as I like without 
intruding on the amusements of others; I 
am temperate, for I find temperance con- 
ducive to health, comfort and long life; I 
am an obliging neighbor, a constant friend, 
a peaceable subject; but, after all, I am 
without religious faith. Can I be easy 
without religion ?’’ 

Buch is the soliloquy of many a man 





who maintains a deceot cheracter in 80- 
ciety, and at the eame time values himself 
in a freedom from what be calls the shack- 
les of superstition. But virtue without re- 
ligion, since Christianity has appeared, is 
certainly of a questionable kind. The vol- 
untary renunciation of a religion like the 
Christian is at first sight a circumstance 
sufficient to render any virtue suspected. 
A truly good mind will not easily relinquish 
its hopes, its consolations, its triendly influ- 
ence on human happiness and society. So 
there is great reasun to suspect, from the 
very pretension to morality without re- 
ligion, that the virtue of the pretender is 
detective and spurious. 

Such virtue, though specious in appear- 
ance, will be found, when duly analyzed, 
nothing but pride; a vice the most repug- 
nant to real goodness, the source of injus- 
tice to man ard impiety to God, of every 
vanity and of every folly, and a vice 
against which the displeasure of Heaven 
is particularly pointed. 

Many causes of a worldly kind concur to 
make men adopt the appearance, and even 
the practice of many virtues. Reputation 
is in general necessary to success in the 
projects of ambition and avarice. A man 
is often temperate and just because the 
character of intemperance and injustice 
would retard his advancement, or injure 
his interest; or because his habits of vir- 
tue have been early formed by the care ot 
parentsand the influenceof example; or be- 
cause he is little exposed to temptatiun, or 
is secured from many vices by conatitu- 
tional aversion, indifterence or infirmity. 

This irreligious virtue is in most in- 
stances little to be depended upon; for, as 
it respects nothing but this world, and the 
opinion of man, whenever the interests of 
this world cam be served, or the opinions 
of others secured by secrecy, there remains 
little to preserve it inviolate. 

Man is so weak, and so prone to fall into 
vice and misery, that ic is certainly unsafe 
to resolve to walk without guidance and 
protection, when both are offered by an 
Almighty arm. 

Whatsver sophbists, philosophers, meta- 
physicians and witlings may say on virtue 
being its own reward, on the fitness of 
things, andon many refined subjects to- 
tdlly unintelligible, and totally unregarded 
by the majority ot mankind, it is recom. 
mended to all to strengthen the torce of 
virtue by erecting round her the ramparts 


of religion. 
ae 


How often do we hear the expression, 
‘‘Neglected opportunities!’’ Like most 
pregnant phrases, these words, by the 
wonderful association ot ideas, remind dif. 
ferent individuals of different circun- 
stances. The orator thinks of the skilful 
turn he might have given to the question 
put to him during a debate, but the oppor- 
tunity passed by; the surgeon thinks of the 
patient upon whom an operation might 
have been successful, but he hesitated, 
doubted, perhaps mistrusted his own 
power, and went on waiting until it was 
“too late;’’ the barrister remembers cases 
which would have been won for his 
clients, but some of the most important 
testimony was not forthcoming when 
wanted; the merchant is reminded of the 
speculation which proved disastrous be- 
cause the time when he embarked in it was 
not opportune. Opportunities present them- 
selves daily if we only watch tor them; but 
many permit them to pass away because 
they lack that decision of character and 
promptitude of action which are essentia] 
to success—or if they do act it is too late. 

Aas! how thoughtless and wicked we 
sometimes are, preparing for ourselves 
misery in future years, simply because we 
are so heedless now! By careless words 
we sow the seeds of estrangement and bit- 
terness, for which we may repent in after 
days, when the grave has parted us from 
the friends we have wronged; or even in 
this world, when it is too late to repair the 
mischief and win back the hearts we have 
alienated. Can we not be wise in time 
and study our unconscious faults, so that 
we may utter only the words of a true love 
and our speech may be always with grace ? 


et 





No emotion is wholly wrong or base, or 
without some mission to fulfil, and anger is 
no exception. It is originally the natural 
and wholesome protest of our nature 


against injustice of every kind. It matters 





not that selfishness wrests it trom other ser- 
vice than her own, or that the absence of 

self-control suffers it to rage in mad vio- 

lence and to become the source of untold 

crimes and sorrows. Its primary object is 

to serve, not to thwart, the cause of justice. 

Paul evidently had this idea when he ut- 

tered the remarkable words: ‘‘Be ye an- 

gry and sin not; let not the sun go down 

upoa your wrath.” And we are all ready 

to admit thata man destitute of the ca- 

pacity of anger would also be destitute of 
some manly characteristics. 

NEARLY every intelligent youth knows 
something of his 2wo bias. He knows 
whether he is inclined to be hasty or phleg- 
matic, idle or diligent, frugal or extrava- 
gant, selfish or generous. It, according to 
this knowledge, he will cultivate assidu- 
ously those qualities in which he is defi- 
cient, seeking opportunity for their exer- 
cise and resolutely bringing them to the 
front whenever they tall into the rear, he 
will acquire an ever-increasing power of 
self-control that will go far towards estab- 
lishing and strengthening a well-balanced 
and harmonicus character. 


THERE is always room tor suspicion 
wffen conscientiousness is made a boast of, 
or when it assumes an absolute and impe- 
rious tone, or when it interferes with the 
liberty of some one else. Youth, inexpe- 
rience and ignorance are specially exposed 
to this danger. Needing the most modesty, 
they often have the least. Increasing 
knowledge and wisdom tone down conceit, 
lessen positiveness, and open the mind to 
tairer and broader views. 


Apvicge must be desired and sought. Let 
every would-be adviser remember that, 
however excellent his counsel may be, if 
given unasked, it is, with rare exceptions, 
thrown away. The advice given by the 
physician and the lawyer is not only 
sought, but paid for, and it is usually more 
faithfully followed than any other. What- 
ever is worth having is certainly worth 
asking for, and self-respect, as well as good 
judgment, will withhold it until then. 


For want of self-restraint many men are 
engaged all their lives in fighting with dit- 
ficulties of theirown making, and render- 
ing success-impossible by their own cross- 
grained ungentleness; whilst others, it may 
be much less gifted, make their way easily 
and steadily, and achieve success by sim- 
ple patience, equanimity and self-control. 


Lire needs for its happiness, anc char- 
acter for its stability, a definite aim, ener- 
getically and regularly pursued. What- 
ever monotony there is in that is itself an 
element of happiness which men cannot 
afford to do without. It gives security, 
confidence and trust in themselves and in 
each other. It gives zest to life and makes 
relaxation possible and pleasurable. 


WE need to learn the lesson that this life 
is given us Only that we may attain to 
eternal lite. For lack of remembering 
this, we fix our affections on the things of 
this fleeting world, and when the time 
comes that we must quit it we are aghast 
and terrified. 


THERE is one furnace that melts all 
hearts—love; there is ope balm that soothes 
all pain—patience; there is one medicine 
that cures all ills—time; there is one peace 
that ends all strife—death; there is one light 
that illuminates all dark: ess—hope. 


KNOWLEDGE and good parts, managed 
by grace, are like the rod in Moses’ hand, 
wonder-workers; but turn to serpents when 
they are cast upon the ground and em. 
ployed in promoting wicked designs. 


aie 


Do what you are doing while you are 
about it, and let other things wait. Jhink 
on what you are thinking, and, until you 
have thought it out or dropped the subject 
bar the mind against other topics. 


— 


FortiTupg is the guard and support of 
the other Virtues; and without courage a 
man will scarce keep steady to his duty 





and fill up the character of a t 
tl ruly worthy 


The Werld’s Happenings. 


There are 60,000 colored Knights of La. 
bor. 


The Emperor of Chiva’s wile’s name jis 
Kan D1. 

Bricklayers at Los Angeles, Cal., are 
getting $6 per day. 

Chicago claims to be the third largest 
city in the country. 


Calaveras “county, Cal., has a 50-acre 
colony of Japanese farmers, 


By 8 new process a thousand shades ot 
color can be printed at once. 


The compulsory trousers wearing law is 
now in full force in Jalisco, Mexico, . 


A public office is a public trust. The 
official dog catcher at Erie is being investigated. 


Electricity has been found to travel 288, - 
000 miles per second under favorable circumstances, 


A new opera house at Pittsburg has a 
pair of opera glasses attached to each parquet chair 
by a gilt chain. 

The widow of an editor in Shawnee, O., 


still conducts the paper, and says that her husband's 
spirit directs her. 


It is said that the Czar of Russia hasa 
photograph album containing pictures of all the men 
who have tried to kill him, 


It has been proposed that the jinrikisha, 
the Japanese carriage pulled by a man, shall be in- 
troduced Into London streets, 


Propositions to make Constitution Day 
(Sept. 17)a new national holiday are published in 
different parts of the country. 


In the office desk of a cancer doctor of 
Watertown, Conn., who died recently, were found 
$8, 000 in coin and about $4, 000 in bank notes, 


A fancy ot the day 18a clock incased in 
arepresentation of « baseball, covered with white 
leather. The dial is in a cut section of the ball. 


A woman, Mrs. Bittenbender, is con. 
testing for a seat on the Supreme Bench of Ne- 
braska. She is said io be the only female lawyer in 
the State. 


A suit for the recovery of $600 won from 
the detendantat pinochle (a game with cards) and 
which the defendant refused to pay, has been insti- 
tuted in New York. 


Dona Isadora Consino, a Chilian lady, 
expects to visit New York about December 1, She is 
something of a beauty, isa widow of 40 years, and 
is worth $200, 000, 000. 


“Charhe Lee,’’ a New Haven China- 
man, was married recently to a daughter of the late 
Rev. Amos Beeman, one of Connecticut's most fa- 
mous colored preachers, 


Congressman W. L. Scott, of Pennsy!- 
vania, recently made President Cleveland a pre-ent 
of 10,000 Havana cigars. There were 10 different 
sizes of cigars, 1000 of each size. 


On the steamship Alaska, which arrived 
at New York recently, two pairs of lace curtains 
were found traveling as petticoats, and a piece ot 
silk dress goods doing service as a bustle. 


William Dresback, of San Francisco, is 
the latest young **Napoleon of fimance.’’ He tried 
to buy all the wheatin the country, and the results 
are: Liabilities, $7,500,000; cash assets, $278. 46, 


A North Branch, Mich., hotel dog takes 
a bell in his mouth each morning and rings at every 
door along the hall, and, failing to get a response, 
bangs the bell against the door until he dues get it. 


In Brown county, Ill., there is a farmer 
nearly 8 years old who has never seen a piano, has 
never been within 10 miles of arailway, never wore 
a collar or necktie, and never had on a pair of socks. 


A Titusville, Fla., man was out watch- 
ing his inelon patch one night recently, when he 
heardarustling in his orange grove near by and 
fired, bringing down his mother-in-law. He is un- 
der arrest. 


It is a pity to spoil so good a gustatory 
tidbit as the grape, but they say that it ‘*has worms.’’ 
If the skin shallshow a brown spot the pulp will 
contain a small white worm; so don’t eat a grape 
with a brown spot on it. 


A California millionaire, who died not 
long ago, bequeathed $1, 600, 000 to the two daughters 
of alawyerat Nashville, Tenn., as a testimonial of 
gratitude tothe lawyer, who loaned him §100 when 
he first went to California and was greatly in need of 
funds. 

Woman suffrage does not appear to in- 
crease in popularity in Boston, where women caa 
vote at school elections if they desire to do so, In 
that city the total numer of registered female voters 
in 1885 was 2235; in 1886 it fell to 1193, and this year it 
has dropped to 463. 

A prisoner before a California Court 
lately, on the charge of murder, was{ permitted to 
retire in company with a deputy sheriff to a neiz!i- 
boring saloon while the jury was deliberating. He 
is said to have returned intoxicated, and in this con- 
dition heard the verdict of manslaughier passed 
upou him. 

The following is a list of the heaviest 
hammers in Europe trom an historical point of view: 
Fr. Krupp, Hssen, 1867, 40 tons; Terni Works, Italy, 
1873, 50 tons; Creusot, France, 1877, 80 tons; Cock- 
erill, Belgium, 1385, 100 tons; Fr. Krupp, Essen, 1554, 
150 tons, ‘Lhe last is now the heavies? steam hawier 
in the world, 


A bootblack, Jack O’Hara, who has had 
a monopoly of his business at the Cincinnati Chain- 
ber of Commerce, has made applicatioa tor adimis- 
sion to its membership. A despatch says: ‘‘He lost 
both legs in anaccident tive or six years ago. He 
has accumulated considerabie property and wants to 
be put on a commercial level with his customers."’ 


In color the Fifttieth Congress will be 
little mixed, as it will contain White, Brown and 
Gray. Astotemper and disposition there will be 4 
great variety, as one member is Gay, another 
Bland, another Crisp, and auother Wise. In the 
matter of provisions it will be well off, for it will 
have Oats, Rice, Bacon, Hogg aad Berry, to say 
nothing of a very large Cobb, One member is Long 





aud another is Hale. 
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ALL THE SAME. 


BY ¥. BE. WEATHERLEY. 


They met, when they were girl and boy, 
Golog tw school one day, 

And, **Won’t you take my peg-top, dear?'’ 
Was all that hecould say, 

She bit her Little pinafore, 
Close to his side she came; 

she whispered, ‘‘No! no, thank you, Tom, *’ 
But took it all the same, 


They met one day the self-same way, 
When ten swift years bad flown; 
He said, **I’ve nothing but my heart, 
But that is yours alone, 
And won't you take my heart?’* he said, 
And called ber by her name, 
She blushed and sald, ‘*No, thank you, Tom, ** 
But took it all the same, 


And twenty, thirty, forty years 
Have brought ¢hem care and joy; 

She has the little peg-top still 
He gave her when a boy, 

‘I’ve had no wealth, sweet wife,’ says he, 
‘I’ve never brought you fame,’’ 

She whispers, **No! no, thank you, Tom, 
You've loved me all the same!"’ 


Ten of Us. 


BY M. L. NIXON, 














mother’s china shop!” It was an 
old friend of my father’s who thus 
gave his opinion of me. 

Such a verdict! There were ten of us 
Seymour girls; five of us were very ordi- 
nary as to looks, and five of us were beau- 
ties. I, Effie, was always considered the 
beauty of the beauties. 

The speech came back upon my memory 
one afternoon as I lay at ease upon a stack 
ot sweet-scented hay, and it pleased me no 
better then than it did the day it was ut- 
tered, more than two years ago, when I 
was but fifteen years old. 

“Perhaps,” I thought wistfully, “I was 
out at elbows, like most overgrown school- 
girt's; but no,’’ with happy and assured 
conceit, “I never could have looked 
‘cawky,’ or had a really ugly age.”” 

If the man who had so deeply offended 
my,pride bad been a mere country clod- 
hopper, like the squires hereabout, it is 
probable that his words would have been 
forgotten long ago; but I was well aware 
that Major Chambers was one who loved 
beauty, and really understood it, so, com- 


\V ine you are the ugliest mug in your 


ing from him, the words stayed in my 


memory and stung me. 

There lay I, my straw sailor hat comfort- 
ably tipped over my pert, retrousse nose, 
about the only shade from the rays of tbe 
sun with which I bad troubled to previde 
myself. I was a perfect salamander, every 
one used to say. 

Iiow nice it was to lie listening to all the 
sounds of village life, away there in the 
distance, to be for once of the living yet 
not among them! Not that I as a rule 
loved solitude. On the contrary, I had 
begun to feel uncommonly tired of the 
quiet life we led at the Manor House, near 
Ashbury, where I was on a long visit to 
my three aunts; two of whom were cran- 
ky, croaky virgins; the third, a married 
woman, dependent with her husband, 
ore or less, on the maiden sisters’ bounty. 

Within a radius of eight miles there was 
not another bouse containing “the gentry,”’ 
as the simply-spoken village folk called 
us. ‘True, there were the usual run of 
gentlemen farmers round about at rare 
distances; but my aunts were nothing if 
not exclusive, so during the three weeks 1 
had already passed with them, out of the 
two menths’ visit for which I was staying, 
literally nothing bad come to disturb the 
even tenor of our way. 

The greatest hilarity at lunch, for in- 
Stance, would be the advent of a wasp, 
probably chased from table to window by 
Aunt Sarah, and there done to death ; 
while the other maiden, Emma, would 
glare rigidly before her and gently cough, 
aS though to remind dear Sarah that any 
extreme haste was quite indecorous in a 
lady of her age and status. 

My uncle by marriage used certainly to 
lulinister to my mirth, though he, poor 
situple heart, was the only one for whom 
[ felt any great interest in that wide, 
tuipty house. He was a very smal! man, 
With a delicate eager face, adorned with 
'nutton-chop whiskers inclining to gray. 

ile had been unfortunate in speculation 
some ten years back, hence his dependent 
position, . 

I think as regards his stature that he 
looked less than his size, from the fact that 
le Was so overtopped by his huge wife. 

Stnall men seem to me often endowed 
With vast courage, denied to larger crea- 
‘ures of their kind. They so usually 
Marry the Gorgon of the family. 

How much better mated had be been 
With either of the maiden sisters; for they, 


though acid by nature, bad the forms of 
pocket Venuses, in comparison with Mrs. 
William Durham. 

As things stood, it inspired even me 
with dread to hear her say in tones not to 
be denied : 

“William, come here; I will have your 
arm.”’ I used to catch myself watching 
for his speedy collapse under that giant 
weight. It seemed so far more natural 
that be should have leaned upon ber. 

Yet theirs had been, goodness knows 
how many years ago, a love match; since 
when, I used to think, both of them murt 
have grown in opposite directions, he 
earthwards, and she, though not heaven- 
wards in one sense, still bigher and larger. 

The three aunts evidently thought he 
bad softening of the brain, he was always 
80 palpably ignored, while to an unobserv- 
ant eye he always appeared filled with 
admiration as to his wife’s cleverness. 

‘‘Wonderful woman, your aupt!” he 
would say, sidling up to me crabwise; 
“her brain power— prodigious !’’ 

‘“‘Prodigious woman, altogether,” thought 
I, though of course I did not say so. 

That very afternoon, the latter part of 
which bad found me on my haystack, the 
arrival at a shooting-box not a mile up the 
road of Major Chambers and his son, bav- 
ing been discussed by my auntsat luncheon, 
had made the speech of the father ring 
again on my ear; and IJ, with the unwis- 
dom of youth, was eager for the fray, and 
ready to be extremely uncivil to the inno- 
cent son, and the offending parent too, if I 
dared. They were expected that day, 
about five o’clock, and my youngest aunt, 
Sarah, had impressed upon me the neces- 
sity of my return to the house about that 
hour. 

The time, however, had gone past and I 
was still upon my hay, in a rumpled-up 
frock which had not been improved by 
raids on raspberry and currant bushes, 

{ turned it over in my mind whether I 
would obey at all, or if I did go in whether 
I would not appear in my soiled raiment, 
and give the delicate organization of Major 
Chambers another and more cruel shock. 

But the thought of Aunt Emma’s wither- 
ing look of disapproval, together with a 
frightful noise she had the habit of making 
when annoyed—im possible to describe on 
paper, but caused by the set teeth and 
drawn-back muscles of her mouth, com- 
bined with a long intake of breatbh—de- 
cided me. 

‘Death or victory !’’ I cried, hoyden that 
I was, as I tumbled off my bay and rushed 
into the bouse, avoiding the windows look- 
ing out upon the grounds, and in such 
haste that I very nearly overturned the 
one venerable indoor man-servantof which 
the Manor House could boast as he stood 
just without his pantry, giving a final 
polish to his well-rubbed silver. 

“Oh my, Miss Effie,” quoth Griggs re- 
proachbfully, “I’m none so strong as [ was, 
and you come along likea young tempest.”’ 

“Ob ! never mind, Griggs—good Griggs,” 
in haste from me. “Have they come? 
Now do not say, ‘Who come, Miss?’ just 
to keep me waiting.” 

‘“You’ve no call, Miss Effie,’ said Griggs, 
carefully re-wiping the last spoon after ad- 
miring his own visage in it both length 
and breadth ways, “to say I am fain to 
tell lies; if I say there is company bere, 
why there is; if I say ‘no,’ why so it is. 
To answer your question now, Miss od 

“Well,” eagerly from me. 

“You did not give me time, Miss, and I 
said never a word either way.’’ 

“Griggs,’’ I cried stamping, ‘‘you have 
been drinking. Have my aunts any one 
in the drawing-room ?” 

‘Major Chambers, Miss, and Mr. Basil 
Chambers,”’ with a cold, derisive glance at 
my untidiness, as if to say, “You'd never 
enter that sacred room in such a state.”’ 

Griggs always reminded me of the 
ugliest of gargoyles over ancient church 
doors. Venerable servants in a humdrum 
household always are antagonistic to a 
rising generation. 

He gravely held the red baize door lead- 
ing into the hall, as though to intimate 
that young ladies should remember to 
which side of the house they belonged, 
and never invade servants’ premises, and 
1 passed through it and up the stairs, 
taking a8 many 8 4 bound as my lithe 
young limbs allowed. Arrived in my 
room I quickly donned a fresh and neatly- 
made lavender muslin, out of which my 
bright caroation cheeks made a vivid spot 





of color. : 
As wy hand touched the drawing-room 


door I felt a regret that 1 had not worn 
something to my mind more “grown up,” 
1 which, to use ny own slang ex- 





and it 
: d have felt more capable, 


pression, I shoul ' p 
| if necessary, of ‘‘sitting upon them,’’ that 
| 


a j , overpowerin 
| is to say, of impressing ny © I 4 





dignity upon both father and son. I did 
not feel very dignified as I walked down 
the length of the old and darkened room, 
at the far end of which the party were all 
sitting, and where Aunt Emma presented 
me to the newly arrived. 

After which I subsided into a seat, and 
whilst sipping my cup of boiling tea, and 
wishing it were but anything else that 
seerching day, and thinking that iced 
lemonade would be worth in reality more 
than its fluid weight in gold, I suddenly 
bad my attention diverted by a cold glare 
from the Gorgon, directed at poor Uncle 
William, who on meeting her eyes imme- 
diately tipped his cup till the liquid it con- 
tained dribbled over to the satin cushion, 
and from thence with a splash fell to the 
Turkey rug between his feet. 

“My dear?’’ ip a shaky voice, and right- 
ing the cup in a hurry. 

“I did not speak,’’ from the Gorgon, 
whose tace had now Lecome stony enough 
to be a treasure to any geologist. 

“I thought’ murmured the hapless 
little man getting hotter and hotter, and 
spilling more tea. 

“And I thougbt,”’ quoth his bigger half, 
“that you had an engagement about those 
osier beds! Come, you have no time to 
lose,’’ 

“My dear,’’ said he, putting down his 
cup in haste, the contents of which he 
certainly bad not tasted, “so I have—you 
remind me—I am off—I am off like a 
shot.” Which usually meant that he 
remained quite ten minutes or so, repeat- 
ing his last words, whilst he gently rubbed 
the back of one band caressingly with the 
palm of the other, and not leaving till an 
access of wrath and sarcasm from the 
three sisters fell upon his devoted head. 

In the present instance I think he was 
glad to get away so that he only said it 
once more and really did go. Then my 
eyes fell on Aunt Sarah, who by far the 
most juvenile, in manuer at least, of these 
three graces, was almostif not quite flirting 
with Major Chambers. 

“A really fine face his,’’ I thought; “I 
must move a little in a moruent and have 
a look at the son.”’ 

He was sitting so far at the side of me in 
the shadow that [ even began lazily to 
think if my curiosity would be sufliciently 
recormnpensed for turning on this hot day, 
when bis chair was suddenly drawn up 
level with my own, and “Deiightful cus- 
tom, afternoon tea, Miss Seymour,” was 
said in my ear. 

“Really,” said I rather superciliously, 
“I thought London men always called it 
‘cat-lap,’ and enjoyed B. and &. at their 
clubs at five o’elock.’’ 

“You do men a cruel injustice, even 
London men, I assure you,’’ with a frank 
laugh which made his father look up from 
under his beetling brows as though to say, 
“So you have got a word outof that brown- 
faced chit at last ;’’ but of course that was 
my own idea solely. I had heard these 
two men made the whole world for one 
another, and were more like old chosen 
friends than aught else. 

The son just under thirty, the fainer at 
the outside not fifty-three, and a widower. 
Both fine, well set up men-about-town in 
appearance, with the preference given to 
Mr. Chambers, in that the sarcastic lines 
apparent in both faces were in him fined 
down and softened by a tenderness which 
did not show itself in the major’s face. 

Then the father, freeing himself by a 
mighty effort from the fascinations of Aunt 
Sarah, who was in very truth more of a 
witch than he guessed, proposed a walk 
around the grounds, of the improvements 
in which he declared he had seen nothing 
since his last visit there three years back. 

“Just a year, you monster,”’ thought I, 
“before you made that rude speech to mie.”’ 

e * + = * = 

“You and my father have met befeze?”’ 
asked my companion, as we followed the 
others out of the French window, and as 
though pursuing my thought. 

“Yes,’”’ candidly, “once of course at my 
christening, a8 he is my godfather. And 
once two years back; but really we did 
not get on particularly well on either 
occasion.”” 

“Not?” quizzically, as who should say, 
The fault must have been yours, you 
unruly-looking child. “Why, my father 
is absolutely an angel; a ringdove is a« 
veritable fiend in comparison with him.’’ 

“He may be all that to you,’ viciously, 
and, like the goose that | was, with my 
heart upon my sleeve; “but I can assure 
you he was absolutely insulting to me.”’ 

“Good beavens!” from bis son; ‘‘wiat 
deed can my unfortunate parent have 
perpetrated, or what have said, that he 
sbould be thus accused?” raising his voice 
so high at the last word that the Gorgon 
and Aunt Sarab, who came next in the 





procession, turned in wonder as to what 
topic we might possibly have reached. 

“Ab l’ mischievously as he saw my face 
of dismay, “so the aunts do not know of 
your passage of arms with my revered 
father? Now will you tell me his offence, 
or shall I find it out from the dad bim- 
self?’’ 

“Absurd !’’ murmured I, reaching for a 
white rose hanging high overbead; “he 
would not even remember it. It was 
nothing—and it was years ago.”’ 

“Two years ago last June my father was 
in Shropshire,” corrected Basil, breaking 
the rose from amid its fellows forme. “I 
remember be said he had had the felicity 
of seeing your father and his ten olive 
branches, who taken collectively were a 
lovely set.’’ 

“Taken individually, then, be thought 
us remarkably the other thing,’’ I said 
angrily; “for he told me I was the ugliest 
of the whole crew.”’ 

‘What!’ in horror, “it is not possible. 
Oh, you must be joking ; my father is most 
awtully civil, always, but to say that—, and 
to you of all others. Why, witness this 
afternoon; don’t you think the dear old 
fellow would rather be in my shoes than 
leading the van with your aunt? Yet see 
how jolly he looks,” rodding to where 
his father’s shapely head might be seen in 
close proximity to the staid Emma’s semi- 
fawn, semi-grey, dye-experimented head- 
“piece. 

My best wish for him at that moment 
was that he might be tied to my aunt for 
life, and so be well punished for that one 
careless speech; but even as the thought 
came and went, another struck me that I 
was already on too familiar terms with 
Mr. Basil Chambers. 

So 1 drew myself up with diguity, and 
the path here widening out, two of the 
aunts stopped at a gate, while we joined 
the Major and Aunt Sarah, and walked all 
four abreast over the daisy-besprinkled 
meadows, Coming to a little coppice, I 
had again, however, to fall back on my 
cavalier, on account of the narrowness of 
the path between the fir trees, and he in- 
stantly took the topic up where he had 
dropped it. 

“Now do tell me, Miss Seymour; did 
my father really say such an awful thing? 
It really is utterly unlike him.” 

“He said something very much worse 
and far more vulgar,”’’ said [ ; ‘‘but I should 
hate him to knowl! had even given it a 
thought.’’ 

“I vow,” he persisted eagerly, ‘that I 
will not even mention what you say if 
you will but tell me. It is such a new and 
delightful thing for the dear dad to put his 
foot into such a hole. Now I, on the other 
hand, am always in some scrape. Well?’ 

“I was just bome from school at Cob- 
lentz,”” I answered fretfully, “and my 
father, after introducing me to yours, said 
playfully, ‘This, Chambers, is the flower 
of our little flock ;’ whereupon Major 
Chambers put bis fingers under my chin 
and looking critically at me exclaimed, 
‘Why, you are the ugliest mug in your 
mother’s china shop.’ And, really, you 
know i 

“And really,’’ Basil Chambers continued 
for me, amid a burstof exasperating laugh- 
ter, ‘you mean our own family pb ysiog- 
nomy is not so utterly correct that be can 
afford to criticise with any sense of pro- 
priety other people’s—— mugs, eh ?’’ 

“] did not say that,’’ vexedly from me, 
for I had no wish to quarrel with young 
Chambers after all. 

“J am quite sure,”’ said this son of a 
fascinating father, ‘that you'd never be so 
cruel as to visit the sins of parents on their 
unoffending posterity, so you and I at least 
must be good triends.”’ 





” 


And really, when we had gone the rounds 
and got back to the house, in frontof which 


we found « tandem trap from Coxhill 
awaiting the two men, it was with un- 
feigned regret that he and I parted until 
the following day, for which my aunts had 


accepted an invitation to luncheon and to 
look over their bachelor’s box, which by 
the twelfth would be full of their men 
friends. 

The next day broke fresh and fair, with 
a blue sky, flecked here and there with the 
white feathery clouds one loves to see if a 
day’s pleasure is in prospect. I was up 
soon after seven, and awayin the fields, 
where the hard-toiling laborers had b en 
at work since five of the clock. 

The stolidity of the country folk round 
about us appeared to me quite unsur- 


passed. 

As at breakfast time I passed near the 
house, wy hands tull of plunder from the 
hedges, of ox-cyed daisies and simpl. st 


wood anemon: s, | saw one of the gardeners 
hard at work by his potting sbed. 


Hiis wite had just come out of a serious 
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illness, and while stopping to ask how she 
did, I said she at least ought to be ~~ 
any extra labor, and stay quietly at e 
with ber bairns, for] heara he had been 
trying to procure for ber the place that 
was at the Manor House left vacant by 
the cook's marriage.’* 

He listened quietly, bot at the end 
merely touched vis cap and said, ‘Oh, the 
womnan must work, Mise, whatever.” 

I bad made no impression on bim in 
behalt of his poor bei p-meet. 

He bad a lodge rent tree, and good wages; 
but I heard at breakiast that Le was a 
Welshman, which to my mind accounted 
for his eager desire ~~ all that lay witb- 
iu, or indeed, where feasible, beyond bis 

For money-getting, crafty mea, of 

itherto upsounded depths of meanness of 

character, commend me to some Weish- 
men. 

Before midday we were on our way to 
Cox Hill, a bare little box of a place, but 
large enough Ww house a confortable pum- 
ber for ahooting. There was a good tennis 
level, with une or two good trees, Under 
their shade Major Chambers reclined in a 
long low chair, which to an observant eye 
looked infinitely more cosy than any one 
of the other seats, placed near a rustic 
table on which were the most delightfully 
refresbing draughis, iced ready for our 

rohed and thirsty throats. I think the 

ajor saw the envious eyes | cast at bis 
low tennis seat, 

“Do you like very ‘ow chairs, Miss Sey- 
mour?” courteously jumping up to offer 
his own pet lounge. “Do try it; 1 bad it 
specially designed; you will find it so 
comfortable. Ah!——" for 1 bad certainly 
allowed tor its being a very low seat, but 
bardly enough, it appeared, for horror and 
indignation covered ine as I sank down 
with a inost inelegant bump, which placed 
the netting on the very ground, and then 
it seemed to spring up three or four inches, 
whilst the arins closed over me, preventing 
my escape, though I struggled like an eel, 
and without a doubt looked unutterably 
foolish. The son rushed to ny assistance, 
and in a moment! was extricated, while 
aaeee Chambers, with not the gbost of a 
sinile, protested I should reaily like the 
chair on a further acquaintance, but adued 
teasingly, “If young ladies will bounce 
into seats of tuat desc.iption, a horrible 
catastrophe is sure to follow.” 

“Never again,” I thought; “all ‘things 
are pot what they seem,’ ’”’ 

I did not like hit a bit the better for that 
little episode, you may be sure; he ought 
at least to bave cautioned ine, 

Basil and I, however, got on like a house 
on fire. We became quite confidential. 

I think he rather feit for ne in regard to 
my lite as passed at the Manor House, I 
ain afraid, during the course of the after- 
noon, that we even discussed the life the 
Gorgon led poor Uncle William. 


**Ky Jove!” said Basil in confidence to 
me, “I shouid never have given the old 
boy credit for such sagacity; but he had a 
very pretty woman walking with him 
yesierday. We drove past them, you 
know, as he returned from the osier beda.”’ 

“Osier beds!” derisively, “my aunt is 
always fancying engagements for biin; but 
the idea that Uncle Will should talk w any 
one outside his gates is too absurd. You 
do not know ny aunt; she would lock him 
up, I do believe. You must be mistaken.” 

‘‘No inistake at all; but what a funny 
couple they are! He does look awfully led 
by the nose, poor beggar.”’ 

“You may well say so; why, bis very 
clothes, for the most part, are nade by the 
housemaid; and he is made to eat salt 
butter, whilst fresh is upon the table. 
‘William,’ ny aunt will say, ‘you know 
you prefer salt butter;’ or, ‘William, you 
do not drink port;’ or perhaps, ‘Wiliiain, 
80 and 80 jis bad tor vou; Griggs, remove 
your master’s plate,’ just after he nas 

elped bimself plentilully to something 
the ny! dear fancies,’’ 

“Ye gods, is it possible! ‘To what base 
uses are we fallen.’ By the by, I really 
aud truly noticed a great, a very great, 
family resemblance in you to the Gorgon 
when you tried to mimic tue awe-inspiring 
tones of Mra, William.” 

“Horrid!” cried I, jumping up from iny 
grassy seat, “you and your father are abom- 
inably personal,” 

“Obl come now,” from Basil, “you 
really do wnalign iny father. I asked bim, 
driving back yesterday, if your sisters 
were all as pretty as you are; he answered, 
‘By no means,’ but that two years ago you 
were a incet horridly spoiled and conceited 
little girl, and needed no end of snubbing, 
so I gather that he said in fun, and to nettle 
you, what you took in sad and sober earnest. 
Shall I ask him?” 

“If you do,”’ 1 said threateningly, and 
really going this time, ‘‘understand, I will 
never forgive you—traitor !”’ 

* - * . 


These days were but the first of many a 
meeting; a fortnight passed, and I had 
begun to tease Basil by telling him he was 
certainly destined to find a stepmother tn 
Aunt Sarab, or we should never see so 
much of them. ‘I am not afraid of that,” 
he assured ine; ‘‘but 1 am getting borribly 
jealous of iny father, I allow.” 

“How is that?’ Il asked; “are you enter- 
ing my aunt’s lists also?”’ 

“You know what I mean,” be answered, 
“you littie puss, fencing like that; you aud 
my father get ov switnmingly pow, only 
just because I appeased your vanity, little 
wretch.” 

“*A beautiful wretch, if you please,” said 
I, conceitedly tossing iny bead. 

“Well,” regarding me with critical eyes, 
“if you will bave it so you wust, though 
of course it never struck me in that light 
before; Lowever, we will leave it so, if 
you will allow that you do care for mea 





wee bit more than you did for my father 
when we firstarrived. En, my darling?” 

From which it may be that we 
bad become y intimate, and that it was 
indeed a were question of days as to when 
our engagement should be formaliy de- 
clared. 

The aunts’ congratulations were quite 


characteristic, 

Aunt Sarab gushed effusively; I am sure 
— quite intended to be my step mamma- 
in-law. 

The Gorgon said that people who became 
affianced after a three weeks’ acquaintance 
did not usually take long before breaking 
eff the coutract. 

Aunt Emma looked sour, and asked me 
whether she was to condole with or con- 

late me. To which I replied pertiy 
that to me it was a matter of the purest 
indifference ; did she expect me to wait for 
a duke? 

Uncie Will wrung my lover’s hand, and 
whilst the tears briusmed in hie kind eyes, 
said I was a dear girl and sure to make 
Basil happy. 

He seemed to think the one drawback to 
our marriage lay in the existence of my 
woeful number of sisters, 

“] assure you,” he told Basil privately 
and as gravely ssa judge, or rather, wore 
with the gravity of the er who is 
already fitted with his own haiter—‘I 
assure you, you will find a wife’s relatives 
no joke. ine has only two sisters, yet 
pity me! yours, ny dear fellow, will bave 
nine, and,’’ the littie man wound up oracu- 
larly, ‘‘kissing s wife’s wisters is like eating 
veal without bam.” 

And then came the twelftb—Basil quite 
deserted the shooting parties, whilst he 
declared he did not miss them one bit, and 
I think if a sbot and a true sportaman 
will give up his gun with never a sigh, be 
=“ be a very ardent lover indeed, do nut 
you 

The golden summer days, happy days, 
passed janguorously away, and I returned 
home to the bosom of my family for the 
last time as Miss Seymour, I had a whole 
delightful month of trousseau-buying, anc 
then chill November saw me united to the 
son of the author of my childish grievance, 
The three aunts arrived for the wedding, 
and, asa male adjunct, Uncle William, I 
think Aunt Sarah still thought Major 
Chambers a likely bird to be brought down 
by ber unerring aim. I inentioned as much 
to Basil that last week at home. 

‘“Tnank God, no,”’ be said, “‘my dear dad 
buried all that in my wother’s grave,” and 
he reverently raised bis hat. 

“My dear little woman,” Major Cham- 
bers bad said to me, “i am more than 
happy that Basi) has set bis affections upon 
one who is, I believe, quite worthy of 
them. That is my highest praise, and this, 
iny pet, a buinble offering from the only 
man, probably, who never paid you a coin- 
pliment,”’ presenting a leather case which 
proved to contain some lovely jewels of his 
dead wife's, 


“TI shall vaiue your flattery all the more, 
sir, when I do receive it,’’ said 1 pertly; 
and thus he made me happy, and the 
deadly breach was filled. 

The wedding went off with less painful 
excitement than usually attends such cere- 
monies, 

1 detest a bride who “— copiously and 
has too evidently been well watered with 
the family tears, and the last gliinpse of 
whow is a limp figure, with over-brimining 
eyes and a red nose, 

Such a poor compliment to the man of 
her choice, 1 always think; so my sisters, 
six of whom were to be my bridesmaids, 
were forbidden to drop one tear to the 
memory of my maiden existence unde: 
dread of iny eterna! disfavor. 

The breakiast began by being dreary, 
but ended in hilarity, the girls getting 
much fun out of the Gorgon and her little 
ways with her lord and inaster. 

‘*Does she always go on like this?’’ said 
Amy to ne, who bad never before been at 
close quarters with this masterful woman. 

She was harder upon him than ever, even 
1 noticed, preoccupied as I wus, In the 
few moments that found me disengaged 
at one end of the long drawing-roow, Uncle 
Wiil pressed forward eageriy, and took 
both wy bands, 

“God bless you, my dear, wherever you 
may be; and though we inay never meet 
again,’’ he said in sudden jerks, “do not 
forget me quite, Effie; Iam not so foolish 
and wrong-bearted as I ain made out. No 
one is, ny dear; no one is. Avoid your 
first quarrel; believe me, a continual drop- 
p ng wears away a stone, even a stone.”’ 

He stopped spasinodically, like a clock 
that bas been suddenly relieved of its pen- 
duluin, for, with a lowering brow, there 
close at hand stood the Gorgon. 

“Perbaps you will not monopolize the 
attention of the person of greatest iimpor- 
tauce to-day any longer, William,” in her 
most acid tones, and with emphasis an to 
ite being my first and last appearance as a 
person of |inportance. 

“Certainly not, tiny dear,’’ with a real 
shiver; ‘I ain oft—like a shot.”’ 

“Dear Uncle Willi,” said I, detaining 
him, “I_bope we sball meet again very 
soon. Promise you will come and stay 
with us in town next spring.”’ 

“Such nonsense,” growled my aunt; 
“one would think we were al! going to 
live at the four corners of the earth.” 
Then came the leave-taking, always pain- 
ful; but my worst difficuity was a judi- 
crous one, aud lay with the clergyman who 
had married ua. 

A Churonman of an advanced type, he 
was one of whoin | stood considerably in 
awe, altbougb I knew him but slightly, 
and he looked so grim that I felt nervousiy 
impelled to be extra polite, and it is stil! 2 
standing joke with Basil and among iny 








sisters against me that I actually tendered 
him warm thanks for baving successtully 
perforined the ceremony which made us 
one. 

Of course that was a base exaggeration 

on their part. 
_ We little thought as, amongst those who 
crowded the doorway and terrace to see us 
drive away, we saw the kind face of Uncle 
Wil, how we should never feel bis warm 
band clasp or know his affectionate greet- 
ing again. 

For a week later a terrible thing oc- 
curred, the tidings of which saddened all 
my pleasure trip, away under biue aod 
foreign skies with Basil. 

The floods had been out in the lower- 
lying ground about Asbbury that damp 
November. Uncle Will, out witb bis re- 
trievers one late afternoon, bad heard a 
child’s shrill of terror, and, so it was 
thougnt afterwards, he bad scrainbled over 
a hedge, and found as he expected a small 
child of three years above ita waist in the 
cold gr+y weters, too terrified to make for 
land, where no beilp stood, but only two or 
three other children, as frightened and as 
small as itself. The yielding, boggy land 
every instant gave way under the little 
teet, and, alas! ander the firmer oues 
speeding to their help! 

Uncle Will was found hours later, a aad 
wound bebiod his ear, lying beyond the 
water on the chill, damp field. 

The dogs bad saved the babe, and drawn 
their master out on to the bank. They 
could do nothing then but stay by him 
ana how! in their frantic distress for him 
whom they loved. Laborers came and the 
worst was soon known, 

His heavy tall, on a jagged piece of rock, 
must bave rendered him lastingly uncon- 
scious, if it bad not killed him instantly, 
inedical authority said. He was laid in a 
quiet grave, in the tiny cuurchyard at 
Asbbury, a grave kept brignt with flowers 
by many loving village hands, who had 
received goodness froin his own, and visited 
by Mrs. William, with more tender teeling 
for tue dead than she had ever voucbsafed 
to the living. 

Alas! it is they alone wbo need our care. 
It 18 Washingtun Irving who said most 
truly of the grave, that ‘it buries every 
error, extinguishes every resentinent, 
covers every defect. From its peacetul 
boson spring none but fond regrets, and 
tender recollections, . Theu be sure 
that every unkind look, every ungracious 
word, every ungentie action, will come 
thronging back upon thy memory, and 
knocking doletully at thy soul; then be 
Sure that thou wilt lie down sorrowing 
and repentant on the grave, and utter the 
unbeard groan, and pour tbe unavailing 
tear--more deep, more bitter, because un- 
beard and unavailiag.”’ 

 enicttiiinnndp-tiibiatienimie 


Life and Death. 


BY B. L. 








from my study-window at the closed 

blinds and unopened door of the 
x.oomy, tomb-like, old Lrick house oppo- 
site. 

For three days I had watched for the old 
Doctor to issue forth from his den on that 
regular burried twilight walk on the com- 
inon, in which his fixed and vacant eyes, 
his nervously-working fingers, and mut- 
tered words, which be yet seemed jealously 
atraid of being overheard, always attracted 
the wondering and awe-stricken attention 
of the passer-by. 

For the Doctor was regarded by the igno- 
rant of the town in the light of a :nagician ; 
and there were rumors current of bis bring- 
ing the dead to life, and of awiul and bor- 
rible things, at war with the nature which 
Providence bad ordained. 

These were rumors, it is true; but it was 
known that, in the last six months, Doctor 
Weir had caused to be taken to bis house 
no less than three paupers trom the work- 
house, pronounced past hope of recovery, 
and that these had died therein, and no 
notice of their deaths been given until the 
bodies were in a state which rendered it 
absolutely oa to retain them longer 
unburied. What could such strange pro- 
coedings signify? 

I, as a young medical practitioner, and in 
frequent consultation with the Doctor, 
knew that he was deeply interested in the 
practical study of the nature and effects of 
electricity and galvanism—in search of 
some more subtle element which he main- 
tained to exist; also, that he bad of late 
dropped obscure and eager hints of being 
on the verge of some wouderful discovery 
therewith convuected. 

Closely allied to this element or principle, 
he said, was what we call life—that mys- 
terious animal vitality binding together, 
a8 a link, body and soul, and the severing 
of which alone can separate the two, 

“It is not the soul,” he said, “which de- 
serts the body, but the body, whose vitality 
failing, Severs the link, and sets free the 
soul. It the nature of this link should be 
discovered’’—and here a strange, eager look 
would coine into his eyes, and bis lips and 
his fingers would work convulsively and 
impatiently—‘‘and if, once discovered and 
understood, it could be preserved un- 
broken ?” 

And then my own soul seemed to atir 
and thrill within me, as I met bis deep, 
earnest eyes, lighted up with the inspira. 
tion of his almost sacrilegious conception. 

**Would you meddie with death? Would 
you interfere with the laws of nature?” I 
ventured to inquire. 


A ‘ook of pitying contempt caine into 
his face. 


“It is the study, the discovering the laws 


r: three days 1 had gazed anxiously 


of nature,” he a ens “The auied wee 
intended by its Maker to progress—to work 
its way through darkness and ignorance 


into light and knowl up to Hi 
Wonderful laws, tatrvnn ng principles 
have been discovered—astronomy, gravita- 
tion, and — with the wonders 
therewith con + Gaivanism, magnet. 
isin, mesmerism, clairvoyance—what are 
these but results and wmodifications of 
electricity? And yet this principle, as we 
know it, is but the rude elementary form 
or beginning of that mighty and as yet 
wees cy “0 w = Fer de. 
pends— ng up separa luks, a 
grand chain, even tot vernal, in which “4 
all life bath its source and its ending.” 

The old Doctor used, as if getting 
beyond his proper or height, and 
resuu.ed. 

Life,” said he, “never leaves the bod 
until decay commences; never entirely 
leaves it until decay is complete, and the 
any f dust and ashes; and as long as the 
life lingers so does the soul. Not at once 
is it set free; bat wee | gradaally, the | 
spirit 1s emancipated as clay tenement 
resolves back to earth. To us it appears 
dead. First, the senses fail, the tongue 
refuses to speak, the ear to hear, the eye iv 
see, Still the heart beats on, the blood 
circulates in that corpse-like body. Still 
the life and the spirit are there, en the 
heart is still, the bleod stagnates; yet the 
lite and the soul are there. We iook on 
the body, and call it death. Pshaw! it is 
but the ye MY decay, not death itselt, 
We bury the y with the life and the 
spirit still lingering about it. Sometimes, 
as we know, an accident, a sudden shock, 
will reviv.fy that seeming corpse—arouse 
the waning flame into renewed life; or, 
after burial, the moisture, the warmth, the 
electric principle of Motber Earth will act 
upon and revivify it, as-we have seen elec. . 
tricity reanimate a torpid, or, as it is callea, 
a dead limb or nerve. Do you under- 
stand?” 

I was silent. My thoughts went back to 
many incidents which seemed to illustrate 
the truth of bis remark, 1 remembered a 
corpse being brought to life, by the coffin 
being accidentally dropped trom the shoul- 
der of one of the bearers; and of another 
similar effect, produced by a flash of light- 
ning striking a bouse in which lay a dead 
body, killing a man and reanimating a 
corpse, an incident well authenti in 
the town where it occurred, and where I 
bad at the time resided. And then, I re- 
ee knows how frequently, 
upon graves being opened, the bodies there- 
in deposited are found in unnatural posi- 
= clearly showing a revival after a 
burial.’ 


And witb these thoughts, the old Doctor's 
theory, though never more than obscurely 
hinted at, struck me with startling force. 

There might be something in it, after all. 

Yet, as days and weeks and months 

by, and the Doctor ceased to discuss 
the subject, though be appeared to become 
even more abstracted and eager, my faith 
and interest in his proceedings gradually 
waned. 

I became more occupied with my own 
individual practice, and thought of him, 
despite bis profound learning and skill, 
a8 an unfortunate victim to visionary ideas 
aud delusions, Still, when it was necessary 
to hold a consultation with him on some 
difficult case or subject, no one was more 
cou and clear-sighted tban Doctor 

eir. 

He was an old man, and had some years 
past resigned his regular practice; so that 
bis time was now ali his own, to dispose of 
as he pleased. 

And thie be bad of late passed almost 
entirely in his own house, rarely issuing 
therefrom or admitting anyone within. 
‘Thrice, within the last few months, as I 
have mentioned, he had taken from the 
workhouse infirmary a patient pronounced 
incurable, and whose life was nearly at an 
end, and whose days were numbered. 

And yet, in the Doctor’s quiet house, 
under his “kind attention and skilful 
treatinent,’”’ as the local newspaper bad it, 
these incurables had lingered on, past the 
time allotted by medical foresight, and had, 
at times, even appeared to the few admitted 
to their presence (of whom I was one) to 
revive so Strangely as to adinit the possi- 
bility of a final recovery. 

And 80 the fame of the Doctor’s skill 
went abroad; though people could by no 
means account for the fact of the dead 
bodies, when these patients did die, having 
been kept in the house until they were 
literally in a state of decomposition. 

And then it was that strange stories 
began to creep abroad among the vulgar, 
ot these dead bodies having been seen 
walking, and having been heard to utter 
horrible sounds in the stillness of the old 
house, 

This report originated first with an 
ancient crone, the sister of Maris Jackson, 
the Doctor’s half-deaf and cross-grained old 
bousekeeper. 

Sbe had made her way into the house oné 
night on a visit to her r, who never ad- 
mitted anyone else—and seldom even ber 
—and had found Maria asleep before the 
kitchen fire; while away u irs, in the 
direction ot “the master’s’ private study 
and laboratory, were heard faint, appalling 
sounds of shrieks and gasping laugbter, 
which made the listener’s blood run cold 
within ber. 

- Yet, with a woman’s natural curiosity, 
aud taking advantage of her kinswoian’s 
deep sleep, which she, by-the-bye, declared 
didn’t “seem natural,’ she had made ber 
way thither, guided by the sounds, and, a8 
sbe declared, upon looking through the 
keyhole, had seen a corpse stagger: across 
the room! 
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the house, she didn’t remember. 

Such was the story she toid me, when, 
peng called in by an alarmed neighbor, I 
found herina oe nervous fit, the 
effect of the fright she received, 

She declared, moreover, that as she stood 
there, gasing and listening at the kerhole, 
sve bad become conscicas of a strange fee!- 
ing, @ thrilling througbout her frame—a 
tightening and nervous excitement, as it 
were, of her whole body, which, to use her 
own expression, “made her fee! like a di'- 
ferent person.” 

And, indeed, to my own perception, there 
was something strange and unaccountable 
in bersymptoms, Though old, and with no 
sign ot fever, her pulee beat full and rapid- 
ly; her eyes were bright and clear, her 
complexion fresh ; and nervous and trem- 
bling a8 she was, she yet manifested » 
strength and vigor that was wonderful, con- 
sidering whata feeble and decrepit being 
she usually was, 

These symptoms lasted for two days, 
gradually diminishing, untii even her nat. 
ural strength seemed to decrease. Her 
pulse was scarcely perceptible, and 1 knew 
that she could not live a day longer—not 
unless 1 could see the doctor. 

And so it was that for three days I had 
been watching the old physician’s closely- 
sbut abode; the isolated, gloomy-lookin 
vrick house, shut in bya bigh wal!, an 
veiled by dark evergreen thickets, 

Yet no shutter was unclosed, no door 
opened, and no smoke issued from the doo- 
tor’s chimney, though «# thin, ghost-like 
nist appea from that of the kitchen, at 
quite the opposite end of the spacious build- 
IDE”. 

The Doctor had not even come out for the 
regular evening walk, which in tive years 
1 had never known him to miss, unless in 
inclement weather, 

What could it mean? Was he dead ? 

Unable to get rid of the idea thus pre- 
sented, on the third day of watching I wok 
iny bat and walked over to the gloomy 
house, 

It was just after dark, yet no light .was 
visible trom the windows, 

I rang loudly at the front door, and at 
length it was slowly opened an inch or two, 
and the old woman’s wizened face and gray 
eyes peered suspiciously through. 

In the dim light of the lamp she carried 
she did not recognize me until I spoke, 

“Itis I, Mrs, Jackson—Doctor Grahame, 
Where is the Doctor ?”’ 

“Oh, it’s you, is it, sir? Why, the mas- 
ter, he’s where he generally is—up in his 
’boratory.”’ 

“I want particularly to see him.” 

“I’m afeard you can’t see hiin to-night, 
sir.’’ 

She stood bolding the half-closed door in 
her hand, and Jooking doubtful and hesi- 
tating, now at ine, and then over ber shoul- 
der into the dark, dingy ball beyond. 

“Is he particularly engayed, Mrs. Jack- 
son ?’ 

“Well, I don’t know—tbat is, I s’ pose so, 
Any ways, he’s gin orders that be wasn’t to 
be interrupted on no account. I ain’t set 
eyes on him these four days, wyself.’’ 

‘Four days !”” 

My fears returned in force. 

“You haven’t seen him in four days—and 
he mmay be dead !”’ 

“Bless your soul, no! He’s alive and 
some——’ 

Here sbe utterly broke down and stam- 
mered, and again glanced nervously over 
her shoulder. 

**W hat is the matter, Mrs, Jackson ? Has 
anything happened ? If so, do not hesitate 
to tell me, am ths Doctor's triend, and 
yours, and if there is anything wrong, I 
nay be of some use,’”’ 

“IT wish you could, Doctor Grahame—I 
wish you cou!d !”” 

She allowed me to pass her, closed the 
door softly, yet still stood witb her hand 
on the knob, 

“Tell me what it is, Mrs. Jackson,”’ I 
said, with as calm an air as I could com- 
inand,. 

“‘Why, Doctor, I—I’m afeard that there’s 
something queer uap-stairs, It’s bad enougb 
to have a corpse staying in the house ; but 
ghosts, Heaven knows, is worse !" 

‘“G hosts—corpses !’’ 

“James Sharker died here—up there— 
four days ago.”” 

James Sharker—the young man who, in 
the last stage of consumption, and evident- 
ly with but a few days to live, the old Doc- 
tor had some weeks since taken from the 
wretched cottage of bis only too willing 
brother-in-law, and brought hii to hisown 
house, 

‘*He is dead, then ?”” 

“I saw him die, sir. It was four days 
ago. The Doctor, he was out on his walk, 
and I sat and watched by him, and saw bitin 
breathe slower and slower, and his eyes 
sink and roll up, until at last, just with a 
Shiver and a gasp, he was gone. 1 crossed 
bis hands and closed his eyes; and then 
the Doctor caine in, and be looked at the 
corpse, and said, ‘Dead!’ And then be 
Kot excited all ofa sudden, and his eyes 
blazed, and he said, “Go down, Maria; and 
let no one in the house until I call; and 
let no one know that the man’s dead!’ I 
went up next day, and called at the door if 
he wouldn’t have his dinner. He replied, 
‘No! Don’t come up again until you're 
called!’ J left his dinner there, as I some- 
tines do, on the table near his door, and 
about ten o'clock that night went up to see 
if be’d eaten anything ; but it hadn’t been 





touched, The same thing yesterday, the 
“ae thing to-day ; but, Doctor Grahaine, 


‘*Well ?” 

“As I’m a@ livin’ woman, I beard some- 
body in there, talking—talking to the Doc- | 
tor—in the room where I left tke corpse, | 
and where nebody’s been since thea !”’ ! 





| alinost unconscious of what I 


I stood and mused. 

by tas tine int els of Satyam 
meina a) am 
like the others,” rn _ 

“Yes; like the others!’ said the old 
eo with an expression full of mean- 

“This must be looked into, Maria. You 
know how people talked about the otbers 3 
and should this thing again occur, and be 
discovered, it will injare the Doctor, and 
probably you aleo, { will g° up and see,” 

“I daren’t let you, sir!” 

“Pabaw! I'll take the responsibility upon 
myself. I’ll represent to the Doctor, how 
imprudent and inadvisable are such pro- 
coedings. 1’ll tell him that I went up 
against your will,” 

The housekeeper had a good situation for 
her life, and ex a legacy from ber 
old master when she should survive bium. 
Hence, partly, her fear of offending bim. 

My ‘ast retnark was an assurance aga! net 
this contingency, and she half reluctantly 
allowed me to a her ; and 1 made my 
way, softiy and in darkness, up the broad 
staircase, and along the uarrow passage 
leading to the otber end of the house, where 
was the Doctor’s laboratory. 

I bad often, in tormer days, been here, 
and now found my way without difficu'ty. 

But as I progressed 4 became conscious of 
a singular influence—a sometuing which it 
is quite impossible to describe, and which 
seemed to pervade the very atinosphere 
around me, 

My body became, as it were, lighter, my 
breathing quicker ; a new vigor or fresh- 
ness seeined jufused into my trame, 

There i nothing by which I can, how- 
ever feebly, describe the sensation, except 
ion comparing it with that of a weary, ian- 
guid, and heated traveler, when, after 
plunging into a cool, clear stream, beneath 
the shade of trees, be comes forth tresh and 
vigorous, feeling as though inspired in 
every verve and vein with a new life, 

Somew bat similar was wy sensation apon 
approaching the door of the laboratory— 
mingled with a correspooding imental 
vigor and excitement. 

1 stood for a moment and listened. 

There were strange, inuffied, gurgling 
sounds within—buman sounds—bat inar- 
ticulate, until I distinotly distinguished the 
words, “For Heaven’s sake! For Heaven’s 
sake!’’ uttered in a tone so strained, so 
gasping, so full of untold agony, either 
bodily or mental, that I felt a cold shiver 
run through me. 

What diabolical torture was being here 
perpetrated ? 

**Doctor!’’ I cried aloud. 

But no notice was taken, and the sounds 
continued as before. 

Then there was a slight scu filing or strug- 
gling, and a heaving, sobbing shriek. 

J could bear it no longer. 

In the full vigor of my strong young 
manhood, and in ths new strength so mnyse- 
teriously acquired, I seized the door, 1 
shook it in my grasp, and bursting the 
loch, stood within the mysterious uapart- 
ment. 

I have said that I was laboring under a 
strange mental and physical excitement, 
and, as it were, exaltation. 

Some will say that what I now saw was 
the eftect of this excitement—a sort of 
mental hallucination or exaggeration. 

Whatever it nay have been, I describe it 
as I here saw it, or as it here appeared to 
ine. 

Good heavens! There in the Doctor’s 
great easy-chair sat what seeined a corpse— 
the corpse of James Sbarker—erect, vivid, 
ghastly, with glazed eyes and sunken fea- 
tures, yet struggling as in mortal agony 
with some invincible force. 

The breast heaved with strong, convul- 
sive breatbings; the features worked, and 
from the throat came that gasping cry of 
supplication, “For Heaven's sake! for 
Heaven’s sake!’ as of a spirit striving in 
mortal agony to break free from its bonds 
of clay! And yeh despite all these signs 
of life, it was firinlv impressed upon ine 
that it was not a living person that I be- 
held—at least, not what we call lile—buta 
horrible, constrained, tortured existence— 
torture to body and soul alike. 

All this 1 saw in the first glance. At the 
second, I perceived that attached to, or in 
contact with, the body at various points 
were wires, tubes, electric-conductors—I 
know not what, of diabolical machinery. 

And then I turned wy eyes to the other 
end of the apartment, whither these con- 
ductors led. , 

There stood the Doctor—pale, still; his 
eyes, blazing with an intense excitement, 
fixed upon the victim before him; bis 
bands busied with soe inysterious and 
complicated labyrinth of apparatus, of 
which, in the momentary glance that I 
gave, I had but an imperfect glimpse, He 
never noticed me; his whole soul was 
absorbed in his mysterious and horrible 
work. 

Theres was a look of triumphant excite- 
ment on bis deathly-paie face, as though 
soine long-soughbt secret was at last dis- 
covered—some wonderful work about to 

accoin pliabed. 

“a chee, moment the writhing body be- 
caine still; at that moment 4 lite-like hue 
returned suddenly to the livid face, 4 look 
of consciousness into the glazed eyes; «nd, 
with “a groan of utter despair and eyony, 
the dead man rose slowly and stretched 


i ns towards ine. 
ruil of borror af i was, I had at the tno- 


ment but one oo; sciousness, that of pity 
tor the victiin, indignation at the perpetra- 
torof what seemed at the moment remorse. 
less cruelty. 
i ulsively to the Docter, and 
I turned imp ; ee 
the instrument from bis pand, and with the 
blow severed the metallic conductors ifruin 


the body before me. 
The old Doctor threw p ae arms with a 
ory, or ratber shriek, of pair, the sound 


of which haunts me 
The revivified body fell suddenly to the 


ground at my feet—not as man fai's, but 
prone down in a lump. 

I was conscious of a shock which for an 
instant paral me, body and mind; but 
with a mighty effort I walked to the win- 
dow and threw it open. I leant out and 
drank io the cold, fresh night-air, and wheu 
quite recovered, turned round like one 
awakened from a dreain. 

It was not a dream, however. There was 
the borribie, diabolical machine, all sbat- 
tered to pleces. There was the old Doctor, 
with a tixed look of stony despair upon bis 
face. There was—great heavens!—not the 
form [ had seen « jew moments before, but 
a mass of putrescent humanity—a body 
looking as though it bad been for some 
days in a state of decay. 

It was this fact alone which ever subse- 
quently prevented my disbelief uf the old 
woman's statement as to the time of James 
Sbarker’s death. 

I have here stated things plainly as they 
occurred, Many will doubt its truth; 
many will laugh, and more will sneer. 

Letthem go to the Royal Insane Asylum, 
and listen to the corroborative mutterings 
of the old Doctor. 

Poor gentioman! If I wronged him, 
may Heaven forgive me! But what good 
would such a discovery have done man- 
kind, op as it would have been to 
nature and her sacred laws? 





Opp NoTices.—At a certain coal mine, 
@ notice warns ali and sandry in these 
terms: “Piease do not fall down the shaft.”’ 
‘Lhat ‘‘please”’ is excellent. 

All business men who hold with Lord 
Bacon that “friends are robbers of our 
time’’ wili fail to see any harshness in a 
notice which was posted conspicuously in 
an office: “Shut the door; and ass on as 
you have done talking on business, serve 
your mouth in the same way.”’ 

A gentleman put up the following at his 
gate-hous»: “A Terrifikokaiblondomenvi 
kept here.”’ A friend asked him what tre- 
mendous aflair that was, He replied, “Oh, 
it is —_ three big Greek words put ali 

er; Dut it serves the purpose well; 
the unknown is al ways dreadtu!,”’ 

In a ainall country town may be seen, on 
the outside of a buinble cottage, the follow- 
ing inscription in large gilt letters: “A 
seminary for young iadies.”” This was 
perbaps too abstruse for the villagers, xs 
imuediately underneath there is added, 
in rude characters: ‘-Notey beney—alino, 
a galle skool,’”’ 

More comprehensive was the curious in- 
scription at une time to be seen over a door 
in Somersetshbire: “Petticoats mended ; 
children taught reading, writing aud danc- 
ing; grown-up people taught to spin; roses 
disti/led, and inade into a proper consina- 
tence with water; also old shves bought 
and sold.”’ 

A foreign paper describes a board hung 
up in front of a house with these words on 
it: “Room to let on the first floor at six 
dollars a month. Lowest price four dol- 
lara.” 

Another telis us that the following an- 
nouncement is in an hotel at Algiers: 
“Customers are politely requested not to 
kick the hall porters.”’ 

This is as good as the notice put up ina 
western hotel: “Customers are requested 
not to go to bed with their boots on ;"’ and 
it also reminds us of the notice over a piano 
in awiniog camp “free-and-easy !’’ ‘Please 
don’t shoot the player—he is doing his 
best.’” 
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THINGS ONE Dogsn’T Like TO HEAR.— 
“No, Mr, Jones; but I will be asiace: to 

ou.”’ 

“Good maps I am Introducing a 
work which should bein every library, 

“Sorry, dear boy, but I can’t let you have 
the amount, for I am bankrupt inysel’.”’ 

“Charles, it is half-past three o'clock, 
Where bave you been until this bour ?” 

“Mr. de Browne, your services will not 
be required alter Saturday next.’’ 

‘You want to marry ny daughter, eh ? 
Well, young man, what aro your expecta- 
tions ?”’ 

“Here istbe milliner’s bill, Algy—oniy 

4 ” 


“I say, Jenkins, I heard a good story to- 
day, and ] must tell it to you.”’ 

“Ob, Alfred, what do you think? I re- 
ceived a letter from dear wauiins this 
morning, and she’s coming w spend two 
inonths with us.”’ 

“When will you be ready to return that 
£20, Robinson This ie the fifth time I've 
asked you tor it.”’ 

“If ye plaze, sorr, Miss Heavyswell tould 
me to tell you she’s not at bome.”’ 

“And fifthly, dear brethren——’”’ 


——> <> 2 -—— — 


Even with Him.—A benpecked gentle- 
inan determined Ww sup with @ party of 
friends against the will of his wife. te 
was resolved that be would, and she that 
he should not go. He did not go. 
friends wissed bim, and, just for fun, :n- 
vaded bia residence, where they found hii 
and his wife sitting In tbeir chaira fast 
aslee He bad given her an opiate that 
he a slip away, ana sbe had given biw 
one that be might not. 

—__ -—>._ +e —_ — 

“JOHNNY, here you are at breakfast with 
your face un wasbed !’’ said bis motber, ‘1 
know it, mamma, I eaw the little things 
that live in water through papa’s usicroscope 
last evening, and I’m uct goin’ to have 
them crawlin’ over my face with their 





funny littie legs.” 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





A regular gang ot manufacturers of spur- 
ious archsological articles has recently 
been convicted in Switzerland, whose 
scholars had long complained of the frauds 
aa ~ on hunters for relics of pile dwell- 
ngs. One o! the accused had invented the 
“horn age”’ for the benefit of the enthusias- 
tic antiquarian,and dug out for hima num- 
ae Py ae ane of horn. a asm! 
od consisted in fo the si 
the Curator of an arcboclogtoal ae. 
and testifying thereby to the genuineness of 
a shield. The forgers were sentenced to 
terms ot Eegeennenant varying from two 
days to half a year. 


Mme. Aubernon gives one dinners in 
Paris, and rules them in astrict parliamen- 
tarian spirit. She hasa silver bell by her 
side to ring tor order, and she gives each 
gues bis turn to speak. The other even- 
ng M. Renan, the author of the famous 
“Lite of Christ,’’ was talking, when an- 
other guest tried to say something in an 
andestone. She peremptorily silenced 
him, anda few moments later, when M. 
Renan had finished, she tapped her bell 
and said, “Now, monsieur, you may 
speak.’’ “But, madame,” exclaimed the 
unfortunate, “I only wanted to ask tor 
some more spinach.’ 


The Empress of Japan, so anxious to in- 
troduce Western fashions into the Empire, 
affects the most dainty colored pocket- 
handkerchiefs. They are made ot pale 
yellow gauze or muslin, embroidered witn 
the national tlower—chrysanthemums—ot 
every hue. Other royal ladies also choose 
a distinctive tint tor their bandkerchiefa, 
the Crown Princess of Portugal preferring 
pale pink, embroidered with lilies of the 
valley. According to Parisian fashion 
rules, the favorite flower of the owner 
should always decorate her handkerewief. 
Widows shou)d only use lilac muslin orna- 
mented with dark blue scabious blossoms 
—the emblem of a mourning bride. 


“Sacred’’ concerts of opera bouffe music 
and popular songs are to be suppressed by 
experts in New York. Proprietors bave 
been arrested before, but succeeded in get- 
ting their discharge because the officers 
could not swear the music performed was 
not sacred, Now the inspector has special- 
ists employed on the work. Men in the 
department who know music have been 
detailed to these plaves, and no matter 
what the programme says, they can swear 
“pg te to a composition when they hear 
t. When it is considered that many of 
what are now regarded as standard sacred 
compositions are from operas by Rossini, 
Verdi, Donizetti, Bellini and other oper- 
atic com ra of the Italian school, the 
chance for drawing nice distinctions be- 
comes apparent. 


A London playwright suggests that ‘it 
should be the duty of the manager of the 
theatre toappear every night in front of 
the curtain, previous to the commence- 
ment of the principal play, for the purpose 
ot explaining to all sections of the auili- 
ence the available means of egress, This 
explanation, made — and formally, 
should be aided by the voices of the door- 
keepers in the several parts of the house, 
tach of whom, when the particular door in 
his keeping is indicated, should prove by 
the word there !’ that he is at his post. Ex- 
travagant as bis plan may v4 eel at the 
first glance, I cannot help thinking that it 
is the best in the field tor carrying straight 
to the minds of audiences the actual posi- 
tion of the doors of the theatre,” 


Says afar West editor: “Wenow sport 
a nice milch cow. How did we get her? 
Bought her. Paid $0 for her, the whole 
amount being 10 cents per day saved since 
March 6, 1886. On that day a friend of ours 
insisted on treating us to a smoke, as it 
was our birthday, but we refused the kind- 
ness, informing him yop ey | that we 
never amoked 4 cigar, to which be replied 
that he averaged from one to prened 64 day, 
at a cost of 5 cents to 20 cents each day, and 
that he never missed the small change. 
We told him then from that day on we 
would lay away 10 cents per day as long as 
we were able to dose, and see how much it 
would amount to each year. We have 
kept it up to date, and, as a consequence, 
we have a fine Durham cow and calf, 
bought with 400 10-cent pieces,”’ 





A French official, in his book about the 
Paris Mont-de-Piete (the Government 
Pawnbrokiny Oflice), relates ti estory ot a 
pawned umbrella, which was annually “re- 
newed"’ for forty-seven successive yeara, 


|The Director of the State pawnbroking 
| establishment, at Brussels, seems to have 


His | 


many similar experiences. For more than 
twenty years be vas had in his keeping the 
diamonds and other jewelry of a once 
famous prima donna, who has somehow 
tallen into poverty. Every year the inter- 
est is punctually paid, but the trinkets have 
not once been taken out of pawn. More 
than once larg: sums have been lent by 
the Bruss+ls Mont-de-Piete upon the re- 
galia of impecunious German princes, 
The establishinent possesses a choice assort- 
men, of barrel-organs. Despite the deposit 
ot crown diamonds and singers’ jewels, 
the average of the sums advanced seems to 
be very small, 
——— © ee - 


KNAPP is rather a sinall town in north- 
ern Wisconsin, but it will have a toboggan 
| slide a mile long in operation next winter. 
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(ur Uoung Folks. 


TRUE COURAGE. 


HOUTING, laughing, pushing against 
each other, the boys rushed vut of the 
school-house pell-mell. 

**Look out, Ross Carson,’’ sbouted Tom 
Lane, in a tone of pretended alarin,‘‘there’s 
a spider on the pummp-bandle, Rua, quick ; 
it nay bite you.”’ 

There was a roar of laugbter at this would- 
be witty remark, and the eyes of a score or 
more thoughtless boys were bent upon the 
figare of a slender, delicate-looking lad 
who had been one of the first to get out, 
and who had approached the pump ‘or the 

r of getting a drink, 

His face flusbed painfully as ‘loin’s jest 
fell on bis ear, and the hand that held the 
tin drinking-cup trembled perceptibly, aud 
bis lips scarcely touched the water. 

“On, be’ll stand anything rather thao 
double up hia little fist,’? cried Tow, and 
crowding close to Ross, ue deliberately 
knocked the books froun under his arm, 

‘The slender lad’s face flushed at the in- 
suit, but he said nothing. He stooped, 
picked the books up, and then walked on 
again. 

He was quite aware of Toin Lane’s great 
anxiety to pick # quarrel with him, but 
was determined to give him no excuse for 
doing 80, 

Ross knew that he could not with safety 
enter into any trial of strength with a boy 
so much older than bimself, His lungs 
were weak, and the doctor bad said they 
could bear no strain whatever. 

But it was bard to be called a coward, to 
bear insults of every description without 
open resentinent, to feel that he was looked 
upon with conteupt by bis companions be- 
cauee no taunts or sneers could induce bim 
to fight. 

He was too sensitive and shy to ex- 
plain to thein his reasons for not doing #0, 
knowing well that his explanation would 
be greeted with ridicule and laughter. So 
be bore his various trials in silence, and not 
even bis mother knew what he endured. 

He did not kuow that this forbearance 
showed hiin possessed of a true heroisu, 
for, like most boys, he had a strong adwwir- 
ation for deeds of daring, and saw littie 
inerit in silent endurance. 

Tom Lane was the inmost daring boy 
among them all. He boasted that he had 
the coolest Lead, the strongest arin, and the 
greatest arnount of courage of any fellow of 
his age in Hillsboro’, and noue disputed 
bis claim. 

He was always ready for a fight, and gen- 
erally caine off victor in any ountest. He 
had no pity for weakness, no charity for 
timidity, aod thought all those who feared 
iim fair game for Lis powers of teasing. 

Koss might bave been tairly treated by 
the other scholars but tor Tow, who was 
never weary of exciting enmity against 
him, and, understanding bow to magnify 
the veriest trifles, was ever showing him 
up aa the biggest coward in the Hillsboro’ 
Acadewy. 

But retribution was at hand, and Tom 
was to be strangely punished for his sins in 
respect to Ross, 

A new town hall was being built in Hills- 
boro’, and a very high imposing edifice it 
was t) be, with a steeple second to none. 
Tom Lane beard bis father, who was the 
contractor for the building, say that a mag- 
nificent view could be ovtained from this 
half counpleted a) a and the next day at 
the noon recess Tom proposed to halfa 
dozen of his young friends to go up and 
take a look for themselves, 

“I bave a pass from father,’’ said he, “and 
the carpenters won’t make any funs,’’ 

The ascent to the steeple was easily made, 
jor a narrow, wiuding stair led up to it; 
and the boys soon attained a height that 
wade their heads swiin as they looked 
down, breathless, and saw bow small ap- 
peared the people on the pavement below 
them. 

‘*A good place for a sulcide,’’ said Tom as 
be leaned out, 

*Do be careful,”’ said alow voice in atone 
of entreaty, and looking around the boys 
saw Ross Carson standing near. He had 
come up the stairs un perceived. 

**How caine you bere, you little coward?”’ 
asked ‘Tom rudely. 

“The carpenter gave ine leave to come 
up,” anewered Ross quietly. “I did not 
know any one was up here, sod I was anx- 
jous to see the view. But it is a dangerous 
place.”’ 

‘It’s likely you think so0,”’ sneered Tom. 
“You'd find the head of a barrel a Ganger- 
ous place, As for ime, I would like to see 
the place where | wouldn’t go! Boys, do 
you see that?’ 

He pointed tw a seafiolding which had 
been erected about the steeple for the use 
of the workinen. It projected several feet, 
and overhung the vast chasin below, 

“We see it; but what of it?” asked Louis 
Raymond. 

** You'll see whatof it,”” answered Tom, 
“It's ajolly place to dance a hornpipe.”’ 
And before his coinpanions could realize 
his intention, be bad climbed out upon the 
seaffoiding and was walking fearleasly 
about it. 

The boys stared in sheer amazeinent at 
such recklessness, and begged him to be 
caretul. 

But their fears for his safety only made 
Tom more anxious to show his bousted 
cou and he began a rather teeble iimi- 
tation of a sailor's born pipe. 

“Wouldn’tit be a long jump to the pave- 
ment ?’’ he said. 

As he spoke he looked down—a fatal 
thing; for bis bead, which bad until now 
veen 80 cool and steady, began to whirl 











. He could not remove his eyes 


from the awfui chasm below bim. It 
seemed to tascinate biin. 

The boys looked at each other in horror, 

eaw the terrible danger which men- 

him ; they knew it was only a ques- 
tion of moments now befvre be must fall 
and be dashed to atoms on the pavement 
below. 

He stood in s kind of stupor, looking 
down into the tascivating gulf, his eyes 
wild and staring, bis tace white with terror. 
He too knew the awful canger in whica he 
stood, but he was powerless to help him- 
aelf, 

The slightest change of powition, even the 
raising of bis eyes, and be must fall. Tbe 
gulf seemed drawi bim en; bis brain 
grew inore torpid with every instant, and 
bis eyes seemed starting trom their very 
sockets, 

Back of him shuddered bis horror- 
stricken comrades, waitingin an agony of 
suspense for the fatal end of this terrible 
drama; before and below him yawned the 
great chasin, at the bottom of which the 

ple who were moving along looked 
ike dwaris, 

Suddenly there wasa movement among 
the boys, and Ross Carson, with white face 
and set teeth, climbed quickly and noise- 
leasly out of the steeple on to the scaffold- 
ing, and with steady step approached the 
boy who stood on the brink of such a fear- 
ful death. 

“If be touches him Ton will fall,” whis- 
pered Louis Raymond. 

Low asthe whisper was, Ross heard it, 
and balf turned his head towarda Louis, 
pausing an instant as ifto think. Then he 
made a quick, firin step forward, and throw- 
ing both arins around Toin’s waist, dragged 
him backward. 

It was all over in an instant. Iv the face 
of a fearful and imminent danger Koss 
saved his enemy, and slowly, carefully, tor 
every step wes peril, drew him back to the 
steeple, aud with the help of the other boys 
got biu inside once inore, white as a corpse, 
t is true, and utterly unnerved, but quite 
sale. 

There was little said by aay one. In 
silence Ross helped Tom descend the wind- 
ing stair, and then walked home as quickly 
as possible. 

**I don’t feel well enough to go to school 
again this afternoon,’’ he said to bis mother. 
“So [’ll weed out your flower-beds for 
you.” 

**You are pale,” said Mrs. Carson. ‘] am 
afraid you study too hard.”’ 

Ross did vot answer, but threw off his 
coat and began to weed the beds,hoping by 
hard work to overcome the nervousness 
which had possessed him ever since leav- 
ing the new town ball. 

He was still weeding a couple of hours 
later when he heard the tramp of many 
feet, and looking up, be saw about a dozen 
of bis schoolmates oomiug in at the little 
wooden gate, ‘Tom Lane first of all. 

**]° ve come to ask vour pardon, Koss Car- 
son,’’ said Tom, holding out bis band. 
“You've taught me this day what true 
courage is, and made me see what a cow- 
ardly sneak I bave beeu.”’ 

Tuoin’s lips quivered as he made this 
huiniliating confession, and his eyes were 
moist with tears which he could restrain 
with only the greatest effort. 

Ross took the profiered hand in a warm 
and bearty grasp, as be said— 

“I'd have done as much for any one, 
Tum. Don’t make so much of it. But l’m 
out-and-out gjad to be friends with you.”’ 

And friends, fastand true, they were troin 
that time forth,aud no one ever again even 
whispered that Ross Carson lacked courage. 
The story of that brave deed of his on the 
scaffolding about the new hall had borne 
testimony to his courage which was suffi. 
ciently convincing, and the people of Hills- 
boro’ were proud of their young towns- 
nan. 

in their eyes he wasahero. But I think 
that the noblest thing about his brave act 
was that he risked his life to save that of 
bis enemy. 

-—-- 


THE WEEDS AND THE GRASS, 





was as yet untrodden by the foot of 

man. Butthe land bare only weeds 
and long rank grass, untit to feed the flocks 
ana berds that would accompany man 
when he caine, 

And the earth wept, and said to Nature, 
the nurse of all, ‘“‘How shall 1 feed the 
flocks and herds when they come? Givs 
ine food for them.” 

And Nature, the old nurse, sighed and 
said, “Not ye. When will iny cnildren 
learn towatt? But the earth remained atil! 
uvsatistied. 

And time went on, and man came with a 
train of wegousto apy out the land, and 
see its fitness, before he brought his flocks 
and herds. And the earth mourned more 
than vefore, and said, ‘I cannot teed the 
flocks. If they come they will surely aie.” 

And as inan passed by the wheals of his 
wagous crushed and tore the earth, and 
wherever he paused to rest,the ground was 
bruised beneath his feet. 

But in each spot where the earth had been 
wounded, the weeds and the coarse graiu 
died away, and along bis path there sprang 
up @ sweet, soft grass that held the ground 
forever,and fed the flocks and herds when 
they appeared. 

And Nature, the old nurse, siniled and 
said, “My gifts come with the need tor 
them, but they must often be won through 
suftering.” 


THE ANIMALS AND MAN, 


[bere was a land inhabited by wild aui- 
mala, into which man entered, and vegan 
w build and plougn. 


T= earth stretched in a vast plain that 





And the inhabitants met and said, “who 
sball drive out these intruders?” 

And they chose the elephants, the wisest 
of all beatin, to go and cams shown Soeths ees 
the men fled balore the elepbants, who 
overthrew the houses, and then returned in 
triamph. 

But thereafter word came that the men 
bad returned, and the elepbants came back 
in wrath, and lo! around the houses was a 
deep ditch, beyond which the men stood 
and siew them. And those who escaped 
eaid, “Man is wiser than the beasts ; let us 
fiy betore bim.”’ 

Then the locusts ssid, ‘We will fight 
with man,” and many wocked; but the 
locusts heeded not, and they went forth to 
devour the crops, 

And the wen were wiainful aud slew 4 
them, butin vain, for as they slew them, 
still more appeared. And when the fields 
were bare the inen said, “Who can stand 
beiore the locusts ?”” aud they leit the land 
and fled, for the weak, who are many, are 
more powerful than the strong, who are 
few. 

THE OAK AND THE APPLE TREK, 

An oak and an apple tree grew side by 
side in a weadow. ‘ben summer came, 
with ber baliny breezes and soft rain, they 
rejoiced her ; asd when winter came, 
with his cold blasts, they sighed aiike ; and 
both w: oed the earth that fed them. 

But one spring it betel that a inighty 
storin caine up frown off the sea, rending 
and destroying as it ,» and it beat 
upon the oak and the apple-tree, and over- 
threw them. 

Now the roots of the apple-tree had 
spread far over the surface, aud as the tree 
fell it tore up the turf with it, so that those 
who by said, ‘‘How the apple-tree 
loved the earth! it refuses to leave her be- 
hind.”’ 

But the oak had sent one root, and only 
oue, deep into the ground, and when the 
root snapped the tree fell and disturbed the 
ground but little, so that no one pitied the 
oak. T. Roaca, M.A. 
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THE MUSIC OF THE PRINCESS. 





lay dangerously ill, Suddenly, in 

the middle of « grand ball at the 
palace, she had dropped down senseless, 
and now for days and days she bad been 
lying on her couch without a sign of life, 
looking like some exquisite statue wrought 
in marble. 

The greatest physicians in the land were 
sent for, but not one of them could succeed 
in rousing the princess froin the strange 
and battling trance into which she had 
fallen; science was at fault, and they could 
do nothing for ber. 

At last there eutered the chamber of the 
sleeping girl an old physician, who had 
known her when she was a merry, thougbt- 
lesa child, living in the country, and piay- 
ing about among the flowers and woods, 
free and untettered as a bird. He had 
watched her pass froin a lovely childbood 
into a still more lovely girlhood, and had 
sighed when she was borne away to live in 
state in the city. 

The old man lsaned over the couch of 
the princess, and looked at her long and 
earnestiy. The air was heavy with per- 
fuines; wax tapers burned in curiously 
carved stands; while the daylight waa 
excluded by curtains of rich b e. 

Tne silence which reigned in that royal 
chainber was broken by the voice of the 
puysician, raised in accents of command— 

‘*‘Draw back the curtains, and blow out 
the tapers.”’ 

Atasign from the queen the attendants 
noiselessly obeyed, and the bright rays of 
a glorious sun streamed into the room, 

“Open all the windows, and let in the 
fresh air fromm beaven,”’ 

“She will die,” whispered the attendants 
horrified ; but the queen only nodded, and 
soon 4 fresh, pure breeze, laden with the 
scent of inyriads of flowers, was stealing 
into the Leated coamber, 

“Can you not revive her? she is my only 
one!” said the queen, in tones of piteous 
eutreaty. 

“Madam,” replied the old physician 
gravely, ‘the soul of your daughter has 

uitted its abode and is wandering in the 

nd of Dreams, Naught can avail to call 
it back save music, for music is divine, and 
hath a wondrous and all-penetrating power, 
Let but some chord of memory in the 
heart of the princess be touched, and 
straightway she will awake,” 

_Overjoyed, the queen sent tor all the best 
singers in the kingdom, and one after 
another they sang in the chamber of the 
princess grand Italian airs, with wonderful 
sakes and trills, sparkling French canzo- 
nettles, and stately German sougs; pow a 
quaint litthe modern ditty, aud row a 
pathetic ballad of olden times, 

But they sang in vain, for the sleeper lay 
without movement, and the queen, amidat 
her griet, began to look doubtingly at the 
old physician. 

PP Angie A ae Saeed into the room a 
© peasant girl with bright ere 
and sunburnt face; and, ceiare Gay Ao 
one stop Ye she was kneeling by the 

ch, crooning o 
preven § out the quaintest of quaint 

There was nothing grand or we 
about it, but it was like. the twitter at toe 
birds on a spring morning, 6 fresh and 
clear, and full of soft Little cooing notes, 
and odd turns and phrases, 

lt was the lullaby that the princess's 
nurse had sung to her when she was a 
little child, and it found its way where 
loftier inusic had failed to enter—straig ht 
into the royal maiden’s heart. 

Slowly the princess opened her blue 


(is upon a time a beautiful princess 





eyes, and fixed them in bewilderment 








AN EGYPTIAN FUNERAL. 


A funeral in Egypt is indeed a strange 
sight, and the first one the visitor sees a»- 
touishes him very much. At the head of the 
prosemmiee march a corporate body of the 

lind and a certain number of men, who 

roceed at a quick step, singing a most 
fi ubilantair, while swinging the.nsel ves froin 
right to left. 

Sehind them comes the funeral car, or 
raiher a sort of bier, yy | a red 
shawl, in which the body is ‘eposited. At 
the extremity of the bier, on a perch, is 
placed the turban or the tarbouche of the 
defunct. 

Two men carry this bier. They follow 
wit! such high spirits the movement of the 
head of the procession that the corpse,rock- 
ed in every direction, seems to jump uuder 
the shaw! that shrouds it. The woinen 
bring up the rear—soine on asses and soine 
on foot. 

The first row is formod of weepers, or 
rather screamern, who send forth towards 
heaven ut each step the sbrillest notes. Tne 
weepers bold in their bands a handkerobief, 
which they use, pot to wipe their eyea, but 
for pulling up at the two ends behind their 
heads with a gesture that would be desper- 
ate if it were not droll, 

On arriving at the cemetery they cast the 
corpse froin the bier, such as it is, into the 





ve. 

erTbe grand funerals, however, take place 
with inuch more solemnity. An important 
personage is hardly dead in Egypt before 
his friends and acquaintances hurry to the 
house. 

During one or two days tbey eat and drink 
at the expense of the dead, or rather of his 
heirs, indulging in the noisiest demonstra. 
tions. When the hour of the interment 
arrives, a scene of the wildest character is 
produced. 

The slaves and woinen of the household 
throw themselves on the corpse and feign a 
deterinination to binder it from passing the 
thresbold. Tnis lugubrious tragedy ins 
played conscientiously; they snatch away 
the coflin; they belabor each otber with 
blows; and the most violent and frightful 
clamor is heard. 

At last the procession leaves the house 
and passes to the cemetery, = by 
cawnels loaded with victuals, which are dis- 
tribuied to the poor, who burry in crowds 
along the road. 

Allalong the route the mourners and 
trivnds of the family fight for the honor of 
bearing the bier for an instant, and thus it 

, or rather bounds, from hand to band 
amid the most frightful disorder. The in- 


' terment ended, every one returns to the 


house of the dead to recommence the tes- 
tivities, which consist of dancing aud other 
demonstrations, 


ToaD AND GRASSHOPPER.-—-I once saw 
an amusing instance of the process of rain- 
ining a grasshopper down his throatin the 
case of a young toad (scarcely more,I think, 
than fifteen months old), which { saw upon 
the smooth gravel in frontof my barn. I 
saw that the little fellow elton A have no 
clod or stone handy to push the grasshopper 
down with, and [ was curious to see what 
he would do. I went to my garden and 
found one of the yellow striped locusts, 
which seemed to be fully as long as the 
toad himself, Crossing the locust’s legs 
over each other in such wise that it would 
take him some secouds to untangle them 
and get ready fora hop, [ threw him cau- 
tiously in front of the - Before the 
locust could recover his self-possession and 
get his hind legs ready for a jump, the 
toad had put bim bead foremost down his 
throat, leaving very nearly half bis length 
protruding trom the toad’s mouth, The 
little tellow then looked about, turning in 
every direction, and seeing nothing against 
which he could push the looust, he bent his 
head down against the ground, But bis 
legs were so short and the locust was so 
long that it nade a small angle, and it slip- 
ped along, making simply a furrow in the 
surface of the grave}. ‘The toad then raised 
his bind legs higher in order to increase the 
angle, but still in vain. At last, in bis 
desperate effort to get his lege still bigher. 
he threw himself up and actually stood 
upon his head, or rather upon the bind 
legs ot the grasshopper sticking out of bis 
mouth ; be repeated this operation several 
times before he succeed in getting the 
insect fully within his mouth. 











In OLp E@ypt.—For a long period both 
Christian Copts and Jews were subject to 
various social disabilities, They were for- 
bidden to ride either Lorse or mule, and if 
they chose to ride an ass, they might do 80 
only on condition of facing the tail! They 
were subject to exorbitant taxation, and, a5 
marks of their degredation, were coin- 

lled to wear black turbans, a cross weigh- 

ng tive pounds suspended from their 
neck, and, if they entered a public bath, 
inust carry a bell, to give notice of their ob- 
noxious presence. 
—— 

fig EARNED His Monery.—‘“It’s five 
hundred collars in your rocket,” whis- 
pered the defendant’s lawyer to the juror, 
“if you can bring about a verdict of man- 
slaugbter.”’ 

Such proved to be the verdict, and the 
lawyer thanked the juror warmly as he paid 
him the money. 

““Yoa,” said the juror, “it was toug!: 
work, but I managed it aftera while. A!! 
the rest were for an acquittal.” 
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A QUARREL. 








BY M. G@. WATHINS, M. A, 





That scornful word, how soon ‘twas said! 
That slight revenged, when none was giv’n! 
Then swift the tongue’s sharp arrows sped, 
At which, through twinned hearts deeply driv‘n, 
weet Love in terror fied. 


Much tried he me, my bosom’s lord, 
Suspecting that and hinting this; 
Iraged; taunts, which my heart abhorred 
When spoke, 1 launched, no point to miss, 
And stabbed him with each word. 


Come here, my grayhound, faith/ul thou 
While faithless he who gave thee proves; 
Smoothing in all my grief thy brow. 
I marvel if his fancy moves 
To me repentant now. 


Perchance those hasty words regret 
Would fain recall each haughty look ; 
Patient his wish I might have met; 
There! the gate clicked—doth he yet brook 
Love's tolls, love’s gilded net? 


My heart’s love comes—'‘twere wise to pout; 
A girl with spirit should behave; 
And yet, methinks, I might him flout 
Til love withdrew the boon it wave, 
And coldness followed doubt, 


The door opes—up perplexed I start, 
Timid yet confident he stands; 
Begone, distrust! no more apart 
Should lovers dwell—I seize his hands, 
And nestle next his heart. 
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OF PRETENDED ILLS. 





Since the day when Ulysses feigned in- 
sanity to escape the Trojan war, this mode 
of deception has been extensively adopted 
in our own and other countries. In the 
great majority of cases the simulation of 
disease is practiced by persons charged with 
crime in order to prevent a trial, or to pro- 
cure an acquittal or a discharge. From 
time immemorial also, it has been much re- 
sorted to in the army and navy, and also 
by convicts and others anxious to escape 
trom discipline and compulsory service. Al- 
though oftentimes such a system of impos. 
ture is cleverly carried out, yet, asa rule, 
over acting is the common fault of most 
simulators. 

Febrile symptoms are produced by swal- 
lowing tobacco juicc. On one occasion a 
patient permitted all the preparatory meas- 
ures for amputation before he thought 
proper to relax his knee-joint; and another 
almost suffered himself to be drowned in a 
deep lake into which he was plunged from 
a boat, before he stretched out his arm to 
save himself by switiming, an exercise in 
which he was known to excel. 

A disease commonly simulated is epilepsy, 
a species of deception by no means easy to 
detect. An eminent French physician, for 
instance, one day boasted that no cunning 
could prevent him from discovering a case 
of feigned epilepsy. But he had not long 
uttered these words when one of his pupils 
fell down, was convulsed, and apparently 
displayed all the symptoms of this disease. 
Moved with pity he turned to those around 
him, saying: ‘‘Ah, poor boy, he is an epi- 
leptic,’’ when immediately his pupil sprang 
to his feet, crying: ‘‘You see, my master, 
that we can simulate an attack of epilepsy.’’ 

Another disease occasionally feigned is 
paralysis. A curious instance occured some 
yearsago. A soldier feigned paralysis of 
one arm with great perseverance and con- 
sistency for months, pretending that he had 
fallen asleep in the open air, awaking with 
his arm benumbed and powerless. This 
imposture he kept up with such boldness 
that, being suspected, a court-martial was 
held on him, but the evidence against him 
was not held to be sufficiently convincing. 

Alter all, the most frequent cases ot pre- 
tended ills are those of insanity; but those 


persons who have for some days or weeks | 


feigned that they are mad, have ip the end, 
Ju some cases, really become so. By way 


of illustration, we may quote the case of | 


two sailors who, having very ingeniously 
Simulated madness to escape imprisonment, 
ultimately became insane. 


In France chloroform has of late years 
been employed tor the purpose ot discrimi- 
nating between real and feigned madness, 
it being supposed that during the influence 
of the chloroform a person pretending mad- 
ness will be overcome by its effects, and 
allow his imposition to be unveiled. On 
the other hand, it has been argued that a 
real madman will continue to rave on the 
subject of his delusions; but on these points 
much uncertainty prevails. 

_ Among other pretended ills may be men- 
lloned the spitting of blood and consump- 
tion. Palpitation and violent action of the 
heart have been produced by the juice of 








the hellebore, and vomiting by secret pres- 
sure On the stomach. 

In the year 1804, the great increase of 
ophthalmia in an English regiment aroused 
suspicion, by which eventually the decep- 
tion was exposed. It appears that the men 
within the walls of the hospital requested 
those without to torward them corrosive 
sublimate, lime and biue-stone, by the ap- 
plication of which acrid substances to their 
eyes, they endeavored to get them into such 
astate of inflammatory disease as would 
enable them to procure their discharge with 
a pension. 

One of the most remarkable instances on 
record, of a person simulating deafness from 
birth, is that of a Frenchman at the begin- 
of the present century—generally known 
as Victor Joy. The individual, in order to 
escape military conscription, traveled from 
place to place as a deaf-mute in search of 
his inther. For four years he so skilfully 
carried on his deception that he succeeded 
in baffling all the tests to which he was 
subjected by some of the great 2st scientific 
men of the period. In Switzerland, he was 
tempted to avow the deceit by a young, 
rich, and beautiful woman offering him her 
hand; but even this bait did not take. In 
the prison of Rochelle every contrivance 
was adopted to make him betray himself; 
and, although closely watched night and 
day, it is reported that even in his dreams 
only guttural sounds were heard. Finally, 
the director of the Institution for Deaf- 
Mutes, at Paris, after examining his writing, 
proved that his blunders in spelling were 
phonetic in their character, and that he 
wrote not as he saw, but as he heard. 

Some years ago an English prisoner suc- 
ceeded in convincing all around him that 
he was completely deaf. His medica) at- 
tendant prescribed for him daily extra wine 
and other articles ot dietary, but in reality 
ordered that none of them were to be used. 
The result was that while the patient was 
nominally living on the fat of the land, he 
was actually starving from hunger. At 
last the surgeon, with an assumed serious- 
ness, remarked that he could ‘not under- 
stand why the patient should lose flesh 
with such liberal diet. This was too much 
for the man, and in an unguarded moment 
he indignantly cried out to the nurse: ‘‘You 
know I have never had any of those good 
things.”’ 

In many cases such impostures are dis- 
covered by the retaliating deception of the 
surgeon, who is careful to conceal his sus- 
picions, appearing to give credit to all that 
is related to him of the history of the dis- 
ease, and proposing some sort of treatment 
accordingly. 
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[brains of old. 


Beautitul thoughts are the flowers of the 
mind, 

Allis but lip wisdom which wants ex- 
pertence. 

It you would be good, first believe that 
you are bad. 

Fortitude, itself an essential virtue, is a 
guard to every other virtue. 

Drunkenness turns a man out of himself 
and leaves 8 beast in his room. 

He who never changes any of his opin- 
ions never corrects any of his mistakes, 


God pardons like a mother, whe kisses 
the offence into everlasting forgetfulness. 


Lite appears to be too short to be spent 


in nursing animosity or registering wrong. 


Men are more inclined to ask curious 
questions than to obtain necessary instruction. 


Humanity is never so besutitul as when 
praying for forgiveness, or else forgiving another. 


No man ever go rid of alie by telling it; 
it Is sure to come home sooner or laterto hobnob with 
its author. 

However brilliant an action may be, it 
ought not to pass for great when it is not the result of 
a great design. 

The most sure method of subjecting your- 
self to be deceived 1s to consider yourself more cun- 
ning than others. 

All that is known is comprehended, not 
according to ite own force, but according rather to 
the faculty of those knowing. 

It appears to be among the laws of pa- 
ture, that the mighty ef intellect should be pursued 
ard carped by the little, as the solitary fight of one 
great bird is followed by the twittering petulance of 
mauy smaller. 

It is knowledge that destroys enthusiasm 
and dispels all those prejudices of admiration which 
people simpler minds with so many idols of pep epend 
ment. Philosophy, which has led to the exact inves- 
tigation of causes, has robbed the world ef much of 


its sublimity, and by preventing u 
much, and from wondering at anything, 
away haifour enthusiasm, and more than hal 


admiration. 





6 from believing 
has taken 
f our 





Femininities. 


FAasculinities. 





Sea otter hides are valued at $500 apiece. 
The mother's heart is the child’s school- 


room 


In England they compare ugly things 
with the Queen's bonnet. 


At first babes fecd on the mother’s bo- 


som, but always on her heart, 


Elephants’ tusks are now mounted in 
brass and made to bold ornamental parior lamps. 


A Kentucky girl snapped a kernel of 
corn at herloverin fus and put out his right eye. 


A Manistee, Mich., miss gratetully of- 
fered her hand to a dentist whe pulled a teoth pain- 
lessly. 


Astronomical china is something new, 
the plates, platters and dishes representing heavenly 
bodies, 


Finger-bowls made of birch bark was 
one of the quaint concelts of a dinner party the 
other night. 


To keep a woman out of sulks the easi- 
est way istokeep herinsilks Only a slight differ- 
ence between U and I. . 


A woman was gored to death by a cow 
at Anna, Ill., theother day. The cow misteok the 
woman's bustie for a haystack. . 


A Chicago doctor has written a book on 
‘The Irregularities of the Teeth.*’ What makes 
trouble is the irregularity of the tongue, 


A little Michigan girl has, without as— 
sistance, picked and mounted on cards, and exhibi- 
ted at a church fair, 2128 specimens of four-leaf 
clover, 


It is certainly a waste of time to try to 
educate some people. There are girls who study 
music year after year and yet they never seem to 
know anything about rests. 


Atthe church door. He: ‘‘There, now, 
how very provoking! I've left the prayer-beoks at 
home.’’ She: **Well, dear, never mind, but do tell 
me, is my bonnet streight?’’ 


When a woman takes hold and manages 
a farm all alone people think her wonderfully smart, 
but they never think of praising the women who 
manage the farms and farmers too, 


Mrs. Cleveland never drinks champagne 
orany kind ef wine, She always drinks Apollinaris 
water when at dinner where there is wine. In fact 
she seldom drinks any kind of water except Apolll- 
naris. 


A young Mexican widow with $10,000 
having advertised fcr a husband te enjoy it with her, 
the Mexican papers have taken alarmand cendemn 
the actasa ‘*Yankeelsm'’ that may well be dis- 
pensed with, 


Delicate odors, such as violet, heliotrope 
or orris root, are always permissible, just as patch- 
ouly and musk are always to be shunned, In any 
event, perfurnein the shape of sachet powder is to 
be preferred to liquid extracts, 


“T have never met a woman able to fol- 
low a course ef reasoning for one-half quarter of an 
heur.’’ Thisishard and savors of malice. Bona- 
parte was not precisely gallant and was cspecially 
severe on the score of woman's intellect. 


The fashion im scarts has turned right 
about, and the light scarfs of a fortnight agoare now 
crowded out by black, or at least very dark, satio 
tles and four-in-hanuds, always with broad stripes of 
some bright color, the stripes being far apart. 


A lady stood hanging to the strap of a 
St. Pau! horse car, when a workman in the far cer- 
ner arvse and politely offered her bis seat. ‘'l thank 
you,’’ she sald, in a very sweet tone, ‘‘but I dislike 
to deprive the only gentleman in the car of his 
seat.’’ 

It is reported now that a ‘“‘Woman’s Bi- 
ble’ is to be prepared by female revisers. They are 
going tosearch out the true definition of leading 
texts thatmay make for suffrage, dress reform and 
other details of feminine manliness and see if they 
can't strengthen their case, 


A unique fashion note gives the import- 
ant informatien that red hair with blue eyes must be 
differently masaged from red hair with gray or 
browreyes. Assoen as blue ls introduced into the 
dress the blue eyes count for twice their value, and 
form too strong s coutrast with red hair, 


Mother: ‘‘I declare I dread the thought 
of our boy John getting married.’’ Friemd: ‘Uh, 
that feeling is only natural. Yuu will become re- 
conciled to his loseintime.’’ ‘lt isn’t hie lese se 
much—’’ ‘‘What then?’’ ‘‘Why, dom't you see, 
that will make me a mother-in-law, and mot.ers-in- 
law are simply dreadful.'’ 


“Mrs. Robinson and Mrs. Jones,’’ re- 
marked Fangie, ‘‘resemble each ether very much.’ 
**Yes, they look a great deal alike,’ assented Mrs, 
Fangie. ‘‘In fact, lcan't tell themapart, but Il sup- 
pose you can, my dear?’’ **Well, I should thins! 
could, whe» Mrs. Jones’ bonnet cost four times as 
much as Mra, Kobineon's."” 


taste for rare books, curious editions and fine bind- 
ings is now to be the fashion among all ladies who 
move in society. It will no longer be the thing to 
tarnish blue and white reoms with books In blue and 
white, or to banish from the drawing-rooms boons 
whose bindings do not match the chairs. 


A certain great lady, whose absence of 
mind was proverbial, happening to meet ins cletya 
young widow who had lately lost her husband, con- 
doled withther sympathetically on her bereavement; 
then, after a pause, during which she lapsed into her 
accustomed forgetfulness, inquired, to the stapefac- 
tion of the mourner, ‘*Was he the only one you 
had?7** 


The custom of giving girls in the eariy 
teens qearterly or monthly allowances for their 
small current expenses, instead of making all pur- 
chase. for them, is growing ia favor, and ts an ex- 
cellentidea. Thereis no better way to teach girls 
correct and methodical business habits, and giris 
ought to kaow the valine of meney and the best way 
of spending it, for a great partof every man's pros- 
perity depends upon the practical financial ability of 
his wife. 





Decent treatment make some men ob- 
trusive. 


Overcoats will be shorter than last winter 
and loose, 


The Romans knew nothing of the mod- 


ern cravat, 


A Michigan paper tells a citizen he is 
**making & gaudy chump of himself.’’ 


Cigarette smoking does not kili a bad 
boy allatonce. If it did it might be encouraged. 


A poet writes: ‘I owe no man a dollar.”’ 
We never did know a poet that could get any credit. 


A man running tor office may not get 
out of breath, but he will be more apt to get out of 
money. 


We have noticed that the man who has 
his nose on the grindstone generally gets his wits 
sharpened, 


When a pretty girl tells a young man 
that he le **very saucy’’ he had better begin to save 
money. He's got her, sure. 


Without woman’s tenderness infancy 
would be without suecor, youth without pleasure, 
and age without consolation, 


A celebrated physician has said that the 
weak and vaietudinary ought to view regular exer- 
cise as one of their moral duties, 


He, before the wedding: ‘‘You are sure 
you won't be nervous at the aliar?’’ She, four times 
a widow: ‘'I never have been yet."’ 


Prince Bismarck, like other great men, 
has his favorite fower. Itis neither more nor less 
thao the common red-blooming heather, 


There is nothing more unpleasant to an 
invalid than to wake up in the morning feeling 
splendidly, and then suddenly remember that he is 
sick. 


A brother in prayer meeting in a neigh- 
boring tewn, the other night, prayed tor the absent 
who were prostrated on beds of sickness and s>fas of 
wellnes«, 


Julius Cesar could, at the same time, 
read and writeand listen with attention. He has 
been known to dictate to his amanuenses six or seven 
letters at once, 


A ‘‘lady’’ bull fighter has entered the 
arena in the city of Mexico. The term could be iin- 
proved somewhat. Why notcali her a lady geutie- 
man cow fighter? 


It always bothers a Frenchman who is 
learning English to read one day that a murder has 
been committed and the next day that the murderer 
has been committed. 


The fact that a man’s braio grows lighter 
ashe grows older is considered a curious thing. His 
bralu is supposed by the community to be the light- 
est when he is about 20 years old, 


Firet masher: ‘‘I say, Jack, such a lot of 
jolly giris smiled at me as 1 came down the parade.’* 
Second masher. ‘‘No wonder, my boy; your necktie 
has got right round the other side of your ear.’’ 


He: ‘‘What a lovely fan you have, Miss 
Edith.’* She: ‘*Yes, liike it. My papa gave itto 
me. Itcame from Paris and is hand-painted.** He; 
‘*Indeed! And how nicely it matches your com- 
plexion!"' 


‘‘Now tell me honestly, Miss Quizzer, 
how do you think I sang that Inst little thing?’’ 
**Well—er—honestly, | must say that 1 never heard 
you sing it better—never!'’ Squaller takes it as a 
compliment, but Is it? 


‘Sam, bow is Tallier getting along 
now?r’’ ‘Oh, 60, He's putting on too much style 
now to please ine.'’ ‘“‘How is thatr’’ ‘*Well, he's 
got a mild attack of dyspepsia and he calis it 
‘Bright's disease’—tryin’ to make itappear as .f he 
isa distinguished person. It makes me sick to seen 
fellow puttin’ on so much style.’’ 


A recent Parisian suicide was ot af sin- 
gularly thoughtful tarnof mind. Two lock-keepers 
on the St. Martin Canal, seeing a rope attached to 
an tron ring on the quay, hauled itin and found the 
dead body of a man on the otherend. In one of the 
coat pockets was a paper explaining that the precan- 
tien bad been taken so that his body would be found 
before decom position set in. 


In Guadalajara, Mexico, the Indians fur- 
nished moch sport when, on September ist, the law 
making compulsory the wearing of trousers by the 
men wentintoefect, They all walked very awk- 
wardiy: some were greatly bewlidered by the 
pockets, and many donned the garment wrong side 
before, After considerable grumbling they accepted 
the new order of things good-humoredly. 


J M. Bailey, once famous as the wit of 
the Danbury News, has faded from the humorous 
world aad is new an actor Ina daily repeated domes- 
ble tragedy. Hie wife isinsane and demands his en- 
tire attention. He must dress her and arrange her 
hair, and attend to all her wants. She is like a child, 


| and he gives her all his affection, time and attention. 
| His devotion ts described as something heroic. 


A decree has gone forth in Paris thata | 





Mr. John Wanamaker, without doubt 
the most enterprising and original merchant in the 
world, bas Just returned to his home tn this city 
from a visitto Earope. He has been much bene- 
fited by his trip in health and spiriteand feels again 
like his former self. Speaking of his obeervations« 
there, he is of the impression more than ever that 
the United States is infinitely ahead of the Old 
World in every aspect of society, trade or civiliza- 
tion, and that this lead will go on increasing. 


Some one asked the French philosopher, 
Fontenelie, when 9 years of age, which ® years of 
nis life he regretied the most. ‘il regret littie,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘and yet the happiest years of my life 
were those between the 65th and 75th. At SS years a 
man's fortune is established, his reputation made, 
consideration is obtained, the state of life fixed, 
pretensions given up or satisfied, prufects over- 
thrown or established, the passions for the must part 
calmed or cooled, the career nearly completed as re- 
gards the labors which every man owes to society, 
there are tewer enemies, or, rather, fewer envious 
persons who are capable of injuring us, beeaase the 
counterpuise ef merit is acknowledged by the public 
votce,** 
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Recent Book Jssues. 





‘(Parlor Games for the Wise and Other- 
wise” isagood and useful little book. It 
has the merit of being fresh and practical. 
Its directions tor playing the games are 
simply told, and it will contribute much to 
the pleasure of a . Published by The 
0. M. Hubbard Company, Rochester, New 
York. Price, 50 cents. 

“N, W. Ayer & Son’s American News- 
paper Annual for 1887,” containsa carefull 

re list of all newspapers and period- 
es in the United States and Canada, 
arranged by “States in geographical sec- 
tions, and by townsin alphabetical order. 
Under this head 1s given the name of the 
paper, the issue, ueneral characteristics, 
year of establishment, size, subscription 
price and circulation, also the names of 
editors and publishers, and the street 
address (when known) in all cities of 
about 50,000 population. Besides its 
special newspaper features, it contains in 
briet the whole census of 1880, making it a 
most valuable work of general agricul- 
tural, social geographical, industrial and 
general statistical reference. Price, $3; 
carriage paid. Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRESH PERIODICALS. 


Like all its preaecessors the October 
number of The Connoisseur is a perfect 
gem in its pictures and reading matter. 
Art lovers will tind it a most useful and 
entertaining publication. Published by 
Bailey, Banks & Biddle, this city. 

The Invalids’ Visitor isa \ittle monthly 
published by Mrs. K. R. Burr, at William- 
son, N. Y. It is intended to be a means ot 
bringing spiritual light, as well as worldly 
comfort, to those shut indoors by ill-health, 
and tries to do its chosen work well. 

Our Little Ones andthe Nursery is one 
of the best publications tor the instruction 
and entertainment of younger readers is- 
sued in this or any other country. Its 
stories, poetry, general matter and illus- 
trations are always of the best. Published 
at No. 36 Bromfield street, Boston, Mass. 

The Magazine of American History tor 
October has an attractive frontispiece—a 
vortrait of Webster, unpublished hitherto ; 
f is accompanied by a character study by 
Hon. 8. G. W. Benjamin, late U. 8. Minis- 
ter to Persia. Ex-President Andrews, of 
Marietta College discusses ‘The Admis- 
sion into the Union of Kentucky, Tennes- 
see and Ohio.” Rev, Phillp Schaff writes 
ot the “Relationship of Church and State ;”’ 
James Schouler, the historian, on ‘‘Histori- 
cal Grouping ;” Prof. Salisbury contributes 
two letters of Horatio Greenough ; Judge 
Wood tells of the “New Mexico Insurrec- 
tion of 1846 ;”’ Charles D. Baker has a paper 
on “The First Dutch Church, Brooklyn ;”’ 
Prof. O. P. Hubbard criticizes “An Extra- 
ordinary Indian Town,’’ and Col. Jones, 
the Georgia historian, continues his valua- 
ble original documents. The editor con- 
tributes a clear and vigorously written ac- 
count of ‘*The Origin of New York,” illus- 
trated with antiGue Dutch pictures, There 
are some readable papers in Minor Topics, 
Notes, and Historic and Social Jottings, 
and several book reviews. Price, $5 a year. 
New York City. No. 743 Broadway. 

The October number of the Helectic Mag- 
azine gives the place of honor to Prince 
Krapotkine, the celebrated Nihilist, who 
contributes an article entiled “The Com- 
ing Anarchy.” ‘“Ireland’s Alternatives,”’ 
by Lord Thring, is a presentation of the 
Anglio-Irish question. The poet, Swin- 
burne, ina paper which he calls “Whit 
mania,” severely attacks the claims made 
for Walt Whitman, by his friends. Wag- 
ners’s ‘Letters to Frau Eliza Wille,’’ throw 
light on the great composer’s life and char- 
acter. Arnot Reid compares the English 
and Amercan press, and Mr. W. H. Mai- 
jock continues his suggestive papers on 
“Wealth and the Working Clisses.””’ The 
two closing articlesare “The Roman Ma- 
tron and the Roman Lady,” by Mrs. E 
Lynn Linton ; and “The Island of Serk; a 
Sermon in Stones,” by Sophia Weisse. The 
shorver articles are well selected and the 
editorial department of ordinary interest. 
Published by E. R. Pelton, No. 25 Bond 
street, New York City. Terms, i per 
year. 

St. Nicholas for October opens with a 
charming story by Miss Alcott. Frank R. 
Stockton contributes ene of his capital 
“Personally Conducted”’ papers, on ‘The 
Low Countries of the Rbine,”’ with abuna- 
ant illustrations. “General Grant at Vicks- 
burg’’ is the title of General Adam Bad- 
eau’s war story, which is followed bya 
very clever Southern sketch — “Old 
Mammy Prissy.’’ There are tour character 
illustrations to it. Jobn R. Coryell tells 
about the curious habits of an absurd bird 
with the queer name of Kiwi-Kiwi; and 
Mary J. Safford writes about a self-respect- 
ing aud knowing dog that stopped a mu- 
tiny. “The Babyhood ot John Greenleaf 
Whittier’ is told by W. H. Rideing. Every 
one who has been reading Miss Baylor's 
interesiing serial, “Juan and Juanita,”’ 
aud H. H. Boyesen’s “Fiddle-Jolin’s Fa:n- 
Uy,’’ will doubtless turn at once to the con- 
cluding chapters of these two stories. Nora 
Perry, Mary Ma Dodge, Rossiter Jobn- 
gon, Frank Sherman, and Margaret 
Vandegrift are aong the other contribu- 
tors. A new volume begins in November. 
The Century Company, New York. 
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A MAN who does business on a large 
acale—a coal dealer. 
— ee 
Don’t yield to rheumatism till you have 
tried vation Oil. Price, 25 cts. a bottle. 
Of all the popular favorites, the 


article is Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup. 25 cents, 








genuine 


“SALTING” GOLD MINES. 





be 
nes, 


NDER the head of cheating 
classed the of “sa!ting”’ 
in order to deceive expected pu 

ers into the belief that really worthless 
shafts contain rich deposits of gold, silver 
or coal, as the case nay be, 

A good idea of the various methods ein- 
ployed in this nefarious business may be 
gained from the following instances told by 
a St. Louis writer: 

Somme ten years a friend of mine was 
employed to examine a gold mine which 
had been reported favorably upon by three 
other experts, He took his own assayer 
and went to the mine. 

It did not greatly please bim at the first 
giance, as the rock looked dead, and there 
were no indications of any rich ore. He 
went through the wine, taking samples 
trom all parts, which he tarned over to lis 
assayer, fully expecting that Le would find 
very little mineral. 

But to bis surprise the ore ran about eight 
hundred dollarsaton. He was alinost con- 
vinoed that the mine was gepuine,as he did 
not see the least trace of any salting pro- 
cess, 

He went to the owners and told them the 
result of bis examination, but said that be 
should make no report unless they would 
turn the mine over to him for forty-eight 
hours, and let him do what he pleased with 
it. 

Alter some hesitation they consented,and 
the next norning be took a gang of men 
down the shalt and bDiasted to the right and 
left, cleaning away the exposed rock and 
taking his samples from the newly dis- 
closed wall, 

The assays made trom these did not yield 
a trace of the mineral, and he saw that the 
imine inust have been saited, but how he 
could not imagine. 

At last be found that the owners had 
scraped together a quantity of the soft talc 
that is nearly always adbering to the wall 
of mines and inixed gold dust with it. They 
then put it into snhot-guos and fired it 
against the well of the mine, 

This scattered it over the entire wall and 
caused the talcoto penetrate every crevice, 
so that gould would be found in a sample 
taken iromany part of the mine, 

Ou another occasion | inyself was nearly 
victiinizsd. 1 wentto examine a inine in 
Now Mexico and my assays ran very high. 
Tue mine looked well, and 1 thought at 
tirat that there could be little doubt of iis 
value. But I told the owner that I wanted 
to sink the shalt ten feet deeper, and take 
uty sau pies from the ore that I should find 
there. 

As l was going home that night I chanced 
to pass the mouth of the shaft, and was sur- 

yrised to hea: sounds proceeding from it. 

etermined to discover the cause of these 
unusual noises I crept to the platforin and 
louked down the shaft. 

I saw two men at the bottom, one drill- 
ing a bole and the other working a churn 
dasher. I could hear their conversation 
from where I lay, and soon tound that 
what they were doing was of great personal 
interesttome, One said— 

“We ought to nave set a guard at the 
mouth of the shaft.”’ 

“Nonsense !’”’ said his companion ; ‘‘no 
one ever comes here at this hour.’’ 

I nad heard enough, and quietly went 
home. Next morning I saw the owner 
and told him I did not care to sink his 
shaft any deeper, as I had decided not to 
recommend the mine. 

He became very indignant, and talked 
so olfensively that at last I said to him — 

“My friend, you had better keep quiet. 
I was at your mine at three o’vlock this 
morning, and saw what was going on.” 

His jaw es he looked at me in 
surprise ; but he saw that the game was 
up, and left without a word. 

The trick he had tried to play on me was 
one well known to all salters. A _ solution 
ot gold is made by some chemical process 
which will penetrate the hardest rock toa 
depthof eight or ten feet, and give excel- 
lent assays where there is no mineral at 
all. 

The last attempt at salting of which I 
have any knowledge was also tried upon 
me. Iwassent to look at a mine which 
had twice been favorably reported upon. 
The owner received me most hospitably, 
and insisted on my remaining at his house, 
saying that his four daughters were very 
lonely and would be glad tosee me. I 
agreed to breakfast with his family the 
next moruing belore exainining the mine, 

After breaktast tbe young ladies insisted 
on accompanying me and showing me 
through the mine, They were very polite, 
one ol thew going in trontof ine and direct- 
ing ine where to take ny Sainples frou, 

i noticed that she had a way of brushing 
her skirt against the walis, and leaning 
aginst them just belore I took a sample. 
In an unguarded momeut she caught her 
uverskirt apon a projection and pulled it 
back, allowing ine to see two or three little 
bags which were bidden beneath it. I said 
nothing, but soon ascended the shalt, say- 
ing that I would complete my examination 
on the following morning. 

Next day I went through the mine, care- 
— sain pied it, and gt tothe top of the 
shait velore the ladies made thelr appoar- 

ance. 

I then filled a sack with ore fromthe 
heap, and sat down to wait for them. They 
soon made their appearance, and one of 
them asked me what | bad in that sack. [ 
said that it contained my samples, 

I svon noticed that two of the girls man- 
aged to stand between me and the sack, 
while the other was busily engeged in |ook- 
ing for «a ring which she said she had drop- 
ped near it. 





After lunch { went to their home with 
them, taking with me the sack, which I 
lefton the porch. Justas I was about to 
drive away their father called out that I 
bad f mmy sack. 

I replied that I did not want those speci- 
mens «8 I had taken others earlier in the 
day,and drove off beiore he bad time to 
speak. 

Phat night he came to the hotel and con- 
fessed the whole scheme. The girls were 
not bis daughters, but bad been hired by 
him to salt the mine under the noses of the 


rts, 
ie had provided them with bags filled 
with a compound of gold, which they oon- 
cealed in their skirts and rubbed against 
the wall just before a sample was taken. 
Tisy had salted iny supposed samples, 
and it was wy refusal to take these to town 
with me which showed the old gentleman 
that 1 bad penetrated his scheine. 


> a A — 


HOW MISERS LIVE. 





We must not despise the miser indis- 
criminately; let us ratber attempt to lift 
some of them at least from the degraded 
position they bave always ocoupied ia the 
public mind. 

It may never have occurred to our readers 
that the desire to be pbilauthropic has in- 
duced some men to become wisers. . Never- 
theless, this is the case, although we = 
not have had frequent opportunity of veri- 
fying this experience. 

Thus, when Bethlehem Hospital, Lon- 
don, was built, a wretched miser of the 
East End gave a subscription of five hun- 
dred dollars. When tke collectors called at 
his residence, they found him scolding a 
servant for throwing away a match which 
bad not been burned at both ends. To him, 
the waste of this match was a worse blow 
than the giving away of such a large 
suin, 

Gur 
firm 
him, and it is not exaggeration to sa 
one hated him for bis sordidness, et we 
know from his will that be scrap:d together 
five thousand dollars in order to furnish the 
poor of bis native town with a good and 
cheap water-supply. 

There have been few soldiers like the 
first Duke of Marlborough, and yet ve was 
a very sordid individual. To save a six- 
pence for carriage hire, he would walk, 
when an old man, froin the publicrooms in 
Bath to his hotel, in all kinds of weather. 
He died worth five million dollars, which 
he leit to bis grandson, Lord Trevors, his 
bitterest enemy. 

There seems to be a certain irony of fate 
in the miser’s pains to oollect money, for 
generally the produce of bis mean sparing 
living falls into the bands either of tbrift- 
less sons or bitter foes, 

In spite of the knowledge of this, the 
poor iniser grasps and gathers together ail 
he can lay bands upon, thus adding day by 
day to his — and :noral ruin. The 
lite of Vandille more than justifies this 
statement, 

This man’s food consisted of bread and 
inilk, with the addition of a glass of sour 
wine on a Saturday; bis religious mite was 
one fartuing per week, and at his death he 
leit four million dollars to the kings of 
France. 

Oue redeeming feature of the miser’s 
character isthat he generalivy suffers the 
effect of his sins hiinself, He does not pun- 
ish others. One exception to this rule is the 
life of Audley, who flourisbed in Eugland 
during the Commonwealth. 

This miser started life with one thousand 
dollars, which suin be lent out to the sons 
ot cavaliers and to clerks ata high rate of 
interest. His whole life was one of cun- 
ningand disreputable cratt, and by such 
ineaus he aceumulated two million of dol- 
lars, which, Lowever, reverted to the gov- 
erp went, 

The keen and eernest craving for money 
does not belong to individuals only; it bas 
otten been characteristic in the ite of na- 
tions. The Oil craze in our own country 
showed what thousands would do in the 
worship of nammon. But the tulip mania 
of Holland in 1634 surpasses every other 
illustration we are able to cite. Such was 
tue rage for tulips that they rose to enorm- 
ous prices, 

To possess tulips was to be rich. One of 
these flowers, named the Adwiral Liefken, 
was worth at market value three thousand 
dollars, It another mania should arise, 
would not there be found thousands of men 
and women thronging to swell the sordid 
contingent? 

The niser is very often unconscious of 
his inéauness, and even rejoices when he 
sees = auy other man display the same 
quality, The biography of Dichsus 
Dichseuus shows this conclusively. This 
person was 4 descendant of the Byzantine 
monarchs; but their spirit of lavisbuess 
was in no way inherited by him, for during 
his litetiine be Managed by niggardliness 
to raise the value of his postenaions 06 many 
thousands of dollera, he great question 
of bis life was, to whom should he leave 
hig money? This problem was solved for 
Lim by means of a rather curious incident. 
A (istant relative of his sent him a letter 
written on an inch of paper. This was 
enough ; the miser seeined to see in his ab- 
— reap —— which fully warranted 

akin i j 
sou ie hake. & ‘O18 apparently thrifty per- 
be habits of the wiser are u 

extreme. i‘he Rev. Mr, Jones of = oh devo 
ety Serve us fora pattern. With astipend 
of two bundred and filty dollars per an- 
num, and blessed with a fortune amounct- 
ing to one thousand dollars, he left at bis 
sey the sum of fifty thousand dollars. 

or forty years be was rector of Blewbury, 


of Marseilles was another con- 
miser; everyone in the city knew 
every 





and during that long period only one per- 
son was known to have sat his featal 
board. He never had a fire lit in his ho 
and as for servants, the very thought of 
them was enough. uring winter nights 
he used to go to the houses of his 

1oners in order to keep himself froin stary. 
ing of cold, rather light a fire at the 
rectory. 

When the miser dies, his possessions are 
often fouud in the most out-of-the-way cor- 
ners. Mr. and Miss Dancer are reputed to 
have been the most noted misers of the 
eighteenth century. To tell all their habits 
would be interesting, but rather tedious ; 
let the manner in which they kept their 
money suffice. Their fortune amounted to 
one hundred thousand dollars, which sum 
was stored away thus: twelve thousand 
tive hundred was found under « dungbili ; 
two thousand five bundred in an old jacket 
nailed to the inanger of their stable ; notes 
amounting to three thousand oollars were 
stowed away in an old teapot; and many 
old jugs filled with gold and silver were 
hidden away itn the stable left. The chim- 
ney yielded ten thousand dollars. In this 
dirty place there were nineteen holes, each 
of which held a sum of money. 





THE WRONG STORY. 


They were celebrating their silver wed- 
ding, and, of course, the couple were very 
happy and very affectionate. 

“Yes,’’ said the husband, “this is the only 
woman | ever loved. 1 shall not forget the 
first time I pro to her.” 

‘How did you do it?” burst out a young 
u’an who had been squeezing a pretty girl's 
band in the corner, They all laughed and 
be blusbed; but the girl carried it off 
bravely. 

‘Well, I remember as well as if it were 
but yesterday. It was at Saratoga. We 
had been out fora picnic, and she and I 
got wandering alone. Don’t you remeim- 
ber, my dear?” 

The wife noaded and smiled. 

“We sat on the trunk of an old tree. 
You baven’t forgotten, love, have you?” 

The wife nodded again. 

“She began writing on the dust with the 
point of her parasol. You recall it, sweet, 
don’t you?”’ 

The wife nodded again. 

“Sbe wrote her name, ‘Minnie,’ and 1 
said, ‘Let me put the other name to it.’ 
And I took the parasol and wrote my name 
—'Smith’—after it.’’ 

‘How lovely!” broke out a little maid, 
who was beaming in a suspicious way ou a 
tall fellow with a blonde moustache. 

‘‘And she took back the parasol and 
wrote below it, ‘No, I won’t.’ And we 
went bome. You remember it, darling. 
I see you do,” 

Then he kissed her and the company, 
murmured sentimentally, ‘Wasn't it 
pretty ?”’ 

The guests had all departed and the 
bappy couple were left alone, 

“Wasn't it nice, Minnie, to see all our 
friends around us 8 happy ?” 

“Yes, itwas, But, John, that reminis- 
cence!” 

“Ah, it seems as if it had been only 
yesterday.”’ 

“Yea, dear; there are only three things 
you’re wrong about in that story.” 

“Wrong? Oh, no!” 

“Jobn; Iam sorry you told that story, 
because I never went to a picnic with you 
before we were inarried; I was never in 
Saratoga in my life; and I never refused 
you. 

“‘My darling, you must be wrong!” 

“I am not wrong, Mr. Smith, 1 bave an 
excellent memory, and, although we have 
been married twenty-five years, I’d like to 
know who that winx was. You never told 
me about ber before.”’ 


_—_ 
<—-o 


ia, 
—_— 


Ata TOLL.GATE.—A young girl, fresh 
trom the Highlands, caine a few years ago 
on a visit to a sister, residing in Glasgow. 
At the outskirts of the town she stopped at 
a toll-gate, and began to wrap smartly with 
her knuckles on the gate. The keeper of 
the toll-bar came out and asked what she 
was doing that for, when she demurely 
interrogated him as ftollows:—‘“Is this 
Giasco’?”” “Yes.” “Is Peggy in?” 











WANAMAKER’S 


There shouldn’t be one who comes to 
this city without knowing that Wana 
maker’s is a resting and waiting and meet- 
ing place, as well as the biggest Dry Goods 
and General Store in the World. 





Cream Sanglier, 37 cents from 91.50, 

Black Sanglier, 411n., was 45e; now 25. 

14inch Black Wool Laces, 50c; were $1. 

Table linen, 62 inch bleached damask, 5 cents. 

Napkins to match, $1.10 a dozen. 

All linen Handkerchiefs, children’s size, 50c. dozen. 

Ponson’s Black Grosgrain Silks, $1.25 to $1.75. 

Bonnet’s Black Cachemire silks, $1.00 to $1.50. 

‘‘Westminster’’ Cacbemire finish Black Grosgrain 
Silk, 5c. 

Cashmere Shawls, drab, ecru, cardinal, blue, pink, 
and wine, from 75c ; creams from $1.25. 

Women’s black lisle half-hose, 25 cents. 

Men's colored lisle half-hose, 25 cents. 


Send a letter for samples or goods, if you 
can’t come to the Store yourself. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE SATURDAY 





Humorous. 


—— 
WHAT SHE SAID. 


—_—_—_—_— 
She sald not much beside the sea; 
At set of sun she sat with me, 
| held her haod, so fond and free, 
Thrilled at ite touch; 
Softly I spoke and tenderly, 
She said not much. 





We saw the billows come and flee; 

Oh! tremulous heart and throbbing sea, 

How near alike they seemed to me! 

Upon the sands I bent my knee, 

“Oh, wilt thou not my true love be?"’ 
She sald, ‘*Not much!’’ 


U. N. Nong, 





A splendid fit—Profit. 

Plucky men—Poulterers. 

Good at a pinch—The crab. 

Well watched—A jeweler’s window. 
When it rains hardest— When it hails. 
Young shavers—Barber’s apprentices. 
A game leg—Hind-—quarter of venison. 
Always a trusty citizea—The pawnbro- 


ker. 

Rather a well-known composer—Lauda- 
num, 

A harder thing to keep than a secret— 
Money. 

People who steal watches are apt to wind 
up In Jall, 

Neither fish, flesh nor fowl—Vegetable, 
of course, 

A polished delivery—Cufis and collars 
from the laundry. 

From personal experience—Never abuse 
a mule behind his back. 

Where would the very stones cry out ?— 
In a howling wilderness, 

The preacher tells you that you should 
marry for love, and yet he often marries for_money. 

An Atrican tribe is governed by a ruler 
who has no tongue, He # not only the king, but the 
king-dumb, 

‘‘What is thet ?’’ said a teacher to an in- 
fant pupil, pointing toa period, ‘‘That’s the top of 
an 1,’ said the child, 

“Totten cut my oldest acquaintance,’ 
saia the buzz saw, as it took off a mill-hand’s fin- 
ger. 

A ticsmith in the country has a sign 
which reads; **Quart measures of all shapes and 
sizes sold here,*’ 

What number is that to which if you add 
something the snm will be nothing?—One; since ‘‘n’? 
added to one makes none, 

“I do not desire wealth for itself,’’ said a 
philosopher. ‘‘No,’* replied a cynic; ‘I suppose 
you desire it for yourself,*’ 

Brown: ‘You a doctor! 
senses would engage you!’’ 
I'm going to be a mad-doctor.”’ 

A chemist announces that wood can be 
made very palatable. All right, Mr. Chemist; but 
please don’t give it away to oy landlady. 

Brown says that choosing a wite is very 
mich like ordering a meal! in a Paris restaurant 
when youdo not understand French. You may not 
get what you want, but you will get something. 

An advertisement in a French newspa 
per: **Fritz X., an experienced accountant, desires 
aplace asacashier. Inthe interest uf the security 


of patrons he would state that he is afflicted with 
two wooden legs, 


A young man, an agent of a book on 
soclal etiquette, has been seen and heard in our 
streets, One young lady says he ought to read the 
book himself, and then perhaps he would know 
enough to leave one’s house when requested to, 


No one in their 
Pitzsimmons: *'But 


“Why don’t you stir yourself and get 
something to do?*? was asked of a lazy fellow. 
“Well, I read somewhere once that ‘everything 
comes to him who waits,’ and I don’t want to do 
anything that will be liable to injure my prospects."’ 


Wile: **You are such a nice man!’ Hus- 
band: **What is it you want now?’’ Wife: ‘I want 
anew dress.’? Husband: *‘But you should take the 
hard thes into consideration.’? Wile: ‘sol do. I 


want to give the poor seamstresses sumething tu 
du,’* 


Kindly old lady: ‘‘What’s the matter, 
little boy?’ Little boy, crying bitterly: ‘‘l Jest lost 
tive cents.?? Kindly eld lady, giving bima nickel: 
‘Well, here is five cents for you, so don’t cry. How 
did you lose your money?’* Little boy, feeling bet- 
ter: ‘I lost it pitching pennies.’’ 


House-hunter: “I thought you said this 
house was a perfect gem??? Agent: *‘Indeed it is, 
mA’ain.?? **Why, the cellings are very low!’ 
“That's so, but they'll be very easy to keep clean, 
ma’am.’’ ‘And the windows are dreadfully 
fmall.’* ‘*To keep the sun from fading the carpets, 
ma’am.*’ ‘*And thereisno bath-room.’’ ‘*That's 
to save 80ap, ma’am,’? 


_ Augustus,’’ said Angelina to her lover, 
‘you know that father has recently invested in a 
Western silver mine and is going there at once, and 
I cannot leave mother alone. So I ask you, dear 
Augustus, how long would you be willing to wait for 
mer? “Wait for you, my darling?*’ exclaimed Au- 
Fustus, with deep emotion, for his was no fleeting 
love; **I will wait for you until we learn how the 
Silver-mine turns out.’’ 


A South American photographer claims 
ep taken some excellent pictures of acyclone 
pie: ingered in that country recently. When we 
tallest of them we will feel good deal more like 
ont en "ps the story. A photographer who can go 
make r setup his machine and face acyclone, and 
higher t look ; pleasant, and hold its chin a little 
ken » and keep it still long enough to bave it ta- 

» Must have lots of nerve. 








THE Drvay or POLITEN kas8.—According 
to Herbert Spencer, a leading characteristic 
of advancing civilization is the decay of 
politenéss ; the gradual abridgement and 
ultimate disappearance of the ceremonial 
observances which control and regulate the 
eariler stages of social intercourse. It is at 
all events generally allowed that manners 
were never worse among us than they are 
atthe present day, and the odd thing is 
that preévisely the same complaint bas been 
made from generation to generation, ever 
since people began to trouble themselves 
— the good ness or badness of manners at 

The “manners of the old school” are, in 
truth, al ways discovered iu proving as they 
recede into tue distant past, until, as Her- 
bert Spencer instructs us, we are cor.jroated 
by the real original “old school” in the 
inanners of the denizens of Central Atrica 
and the islands of the Southern Svea. The 
bow or nod with which we greet one an- 
otl.er is merely a survival froin the grovel- 
ling on the ground customary among our 
primitive ancestors, and in later times illus- 
trated by the dewneanor of the Otaheltans to 
Captain Cook, or the Batakus to Dr. Living- 
stone. It 1s, as Spencer says, the first and 
the last stage in the process of complete 
prostration, and thence it way be traced 
through gambulling on all fours, kneeling, 
pany ha and “scraping” among nations 
in various regions of the globe, until 1% pre- 
sents itself as the smal! and trivial recogni- 
tion which among us it haa become. 





Catarrh Cured. 

A coonyeme, after years of sufferin 
from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, an 
—— trying every known remedy, at last 
found a arpa gooey which completel 
cured and saved him froin death. Any suf- 
ferer from this dreadful disease sending a 
self-addressed, stam envelope to Prof. 
J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge. 











HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC VETERINARY SPECIFICS 
For Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
Dogs, Hogs, Poultry. 
500 PAGE BOOK on Treat- 


ment of Animals and 
Chart Sent Free. 


curnes—Fevyers, Congestions, ammation, 
pinal ene 
shitter Ustvegs elfyeckes™” 
crise Meme Bites 
o ange. 








igestion. 


with 8 Manual, 
Sea ple i iesch Oll and Medicator, $7.00 


Price; Single Bottle (over 50 doses), - .60 
Sold by Druggists; or 
Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 
Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. Y- 
A ANTE ET ENTS BIT SIA A RSA a PRI EET I 


HUMPHREYS’ 


HOMEOPATHIC 2 4 


SPECIFIC No. 


In use 30 years. The only successful remedy for 
Nervous Debility, Vital Weakness, 
and Prostration, from” over-work or other causes. 

Le seule meres creer ct ta 
price. Mamphroys’ Medicine Co., 100 Paltos rie 2 











EMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends at half ; 
boz—all good Bilk and m4 tore "Bent oy 


of Wcents. 190 Crazy Stitches 
Send Posta! note or Stam 
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sumpel “Good Semse-” 
SOLD BY * 

DING RETAILERS 
ery where. Send for Circular. 


Hapufactare 
RRIS BROS Bae 
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with which you can tel! any person's age; ond large sample 
tote Ali fot euly © 2-c0ns amp. Banner ard -o-, ~ 
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HIDDEN NAME CARDS, (onsen 

newere 

Soe, ce Ses San caus Saamop: Seecen Card Werks vat 

me printed ‘on 5) Mixed Cards, and 100 


orke, Bratecs 15,1. 
YOUR oy Pictures, joc. Ray Card Co Clintonville, Ct 


nts Wanted for PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 
Anita Pay. A. Gorton & Co., Philada., Pa. 


180SILK FRINGE, Hidden Name, Chrome, Escort & 
[era Songe, Scrap Piwteres, Acts 
Owtht & Ring, be. BLAKE & CO., Mestowese, Cure 


Be EVERY MONTH. 
1,000 LIVE AGENTS WANTED 
at once. we 

-Lin asketof Silverware, 
ooo write forit. Address Walling- 


ford Silver Co., Waliingford, Ct. 


NTH, Agents wanted. GO beet se Sle 
Q)egercies in the world sarnpie free. 
Adiress JAY BRONSON, Decroit, Mich. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


Mrs. N. B, De Saussare, for five years Assistant te 
the Lady Principal at Vassar College, will open the 
house No. 171 Joralemon Sireet, fur the benefit of 
young ladies wishing to attend the sessions of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute, on cr after September 
15th, 1887. 

{n addition to the most approved sanitary condi- 
tions, and all modern improvements in heating and 
ventilation, the house presents superior advantages 
of location, being directly opposite the Institute, 
and within a few minutes walk of the Academy of 
Music, Historical Society Hall, the Mercantile Li- 
brary, and leading churches of ail denominations. 

All household arrangements will bespecially adapt- 
ed to the maintenance of a quiet, erderly home life, 
and the furtherance of such arrangements as parents 
may desire to make for securing wo their daughters the 
musical and literary advantages of the city. 

Mr. H, E, Arnold, the well known pianist, wili 
conduct the musical education of the joung ladies, 
where no other preference exists. 

Terms, $500 per year, for board and tuition io any 
class of the Packer Iustitute; payable, $900 at the 
opening of the year, and §200 in the following March. 
No deductions will be made for absence frem any 
other cause than protracted illness. 

Music, practice periods, sittings in church and ex- 
penuses of laundry, involve extra charges, which wil! 
in nocase exceed cost. Sheets, pillow-cases, bDiankets 
and counterpanes furnished by each seholar. 

Mrs, De Saussure cites, by permission, the following 

REFERENCES: 
T. J. BACKUs, LL. D., Packer Collegiate Institute. 
Rev. EDWARD LATHROP, D. D., Stamford, ©:. | 
BENSON J. LOSSING, LL, D., Dover Plains, N.Y. | 
Rev. J. RYLAND KENDRICK, LL. D., 4 Irv-/ 


ing Place, N. Y. J 
Trustees of Vassar College. 
Miss ABBY F. GOODSELL, Lady Principal of Vas- 
sar College. 
PRoF. MARIA MITCHELL, Vassar College. 
Pror. W. B. DWIGHT, Vassar College. 
PrRoF. I. C. COOLEY, Vassar College. 
Pror. H. VAN INGEN, Vassar Colleze, 
Misses BONNEY and DILLAYE, Ogents, Pa. 
Rev. C. H. HALL, D.D., 157 Montague st,, Brooklyn. 
PRoF. ROB'T R. RAYMOND, 123 Henry st., Brooklyn. 
Mr. WM. THAW, Pittebergh, Pa. 
Hon. WADE HAMPTON, Washington, D, C. 
Mau. W. P. HALLIDAY, Cairo, Lil, 
Mr. H. L. HALLIDAY, Cairo, Ill. 
Mr, F. J. PELZER, Charlestown, South Usrolina. 
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PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone knowing & tune, either ‘*in the head,’’ as it is cailed,’’ or able to hum, whistle oF #1DK, 
ean play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OR THE INSTRU- 
MENTS. In fact it may be the firs: time they have ever seen & pianv or organ, yet If they know 
so wuch as to whistle or hum a tune—say *‘Way Down on the Swanee River,’ tor lnstance—they 
can play jt IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the piano or organ, with the as- 
sistance of this GUIDk. THE GUIDE shows how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 
in different keys, Thus the player has the full effect of the baseand treble clets, together with the 
power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments. It must be plainly under 


stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study. It will do nothing 
of the kind, What it can do, do well and WITHOUT FAIL is to enable anyone anderstanding 
the nature of atune or air in music to play such tunes or airs, without ever having opened 4 music 
book, and without previously needing to kaow the differenee between A or G, &@ half-note or a 
quarter-notle, a sharp ora flat. The Guide is placed on the instrument, and the player, without 
reference to anything but what he ls shown by it todo, caninalew moments play the piece ac- 

urately and without the least trouble, Although It does not and pever can supplant regular books 


of study, It will be of Incalculable assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 


own instr 


uctors. By giving the stadent the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dif- 


ferent character—this number of pieces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed to 
the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touch of the keys. So, aftera very littic prac- 
tice with the Gulue, it will be easy to pick out, alinost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any air or tune that may be beard or known. 

The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how to read the common sheet music. But it will teach 
hose who cannot spend years learning an insteument, how to learn anumber of tunes without 
KITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. A child If it can say ite A, B, C’sand knowsa 
tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye’’—can piay it, after a few attempts, quite well. There are 
many who would like to be able to dothis, for their own and the amusement of others, and to such 


we commend The Guide as BOUND TO D0) for them ALL WE SAY. 


Ite cheapness and useful- 


ness, moreover, would make it @ very good present to give a person, whether young or old, at 
Ubristmas. Almost every home in the land hase piano, organ or melodeon, whereon seldom more 


than one of the tamily can play. 
gvod use of their Instruments. 


The Guide will be sent to any address, all postage paid, on receipt of FIFTY CENTS. 
taken.) For Ten Cents extra a music book, containing the words ant music for 100 
Address 


age stamps, 2's, 
popular songs, will be sent with The Gulde. 


With this Guide in the house everybody can make more or ices 
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THE QGUIDE MUSIC CO., 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





A careful and intelligent study of the 
prevailing fashions is often quite as clearly 
revealed by attention to little details that 
escape the notice of the unobservant, as by 
the fashionable style or color of the com- 
plete costume. 

Some of the following hints will be use- 
ful to ladies who are quick to perceive and 
adopt these rapidly changing modes before 
they become so general as to be no longer 
fashionable : 

Surabs, silks, and woolens, in large and 
brilliantly colored chequers, should be 
worn out at once ; it will be useless to put 
them by witb the idea of renovating them 
as fashionable dresses next spring; their 
doom is scarcely to be doubted for, in col- 
ors, patterns and style, the tendency to- 
wards simplicity is very marked, and, 
although the simplicity is by no means 
that of the “housemaid”’ style of dress, it 
will be found to prevail in all the new mod- 
els of autumn costumes, 

Botb skirts and bodices will be simpli- 
tied in style, and free trom the complica- 
tions and strange elaborations that have 
recently been in vogue. 

All draperies will be arranged to flow in 
barmonious lines, easy to follow with the 
eye, but terribly difficult for an inexperi- 
enced hand to imitate. 

Back draperies especially are to be re- 
duced in volume, to accord with the rap- 
idly diminishing size of the tournure. 

The steels now put into dresses are 80 
short that they only prevent the dress trom 
falling in behind the knees, but do not in 
any way distend the skirt. There is noth- 
ing now more vulgar than the skirt spread 
out iike a balloon by steels, and with an 
improver rising above the line of the 
waist. 

In all well-made dresses the foundation 
skirt is of silk, even it the dress fabric be 
of the most inexpensive description ; the 
hem is protected by a little balayeuse or 
flounce ot thin silk pinked out at the edge, 
and pleated in single or box-pleats, and 
added under the hem. 

If the dress be in one color, with ribbon 
trimmings in another color, the balayeuse 
is chosen to match the trimming. Gray 
and black dresses are very prettily fin- 
ished off with balayeuse of black and white 
chequered silk. Figured materials have 
a balayeuse in the same color as the pat- 
tern, with which the trimmings also corres- 
pond. 

The best and finest underclothing is now 
made of batiste, or of very fine linen ; cam- 
bric, although still in vogue, is no louger 
used for the best models. 

In chemises very simple shapes are pre- 
ferred, as they take less room under the 
corset, and some new models are simply 
ornamented with a scalloped border, 
worked on the material, with almond 
shaped holes through which narrow ribbon 
is passed, 

Plaid materials will be very much in 
vogue througbout the autumn especially 
for the dresses of young girls who are tall 
enough to wear the large plaids that are so 
fashionable, 

The plain or pleated skirt, the pointed 
tunic and puffed back drapery, are made 
ot the plaid woolen, and in some ladylike 
costumés a plain waistcoat is made of the 
same umaterial. ‘The waistcoat is crossed at 
the waist, one side buttoning over the 
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other a little, and is open ina point to the | 


chest, showing a full chemisette and bouil- 
Jonne collar of cream surah or gauze. 

A little open jacket of plain light cloth 
is worn with the dress, and the sleeves are 
finished off with parements of the plaid 
woolen. 

These large plaids are never used for the 
bodices of young girls’ costumes, but waist- 
coats, revers, plastrons, and other orna- 
ments are frequently made of the material, 
cut bias, 

A good style of full bedice for young 
girls’ dresses has all the upper part gauged 
in close rows to form a square yoke; the 
fulness is keptin place at the waist by a 
band, and the full sleeves end above the 
wristina wide band of guaging, the ex- 
treme edge forming a little frill that falls 
over the hand. 

Bodices tucked at the top, from the 
shoulder to the chest, are also very 
suitable for young girls, and the sleeves 
are tucked to match at the shoulders and 
mounted on a plain wristband. These full 
bodices are either cut off at the waist, or 
end in a rather deep rounded basque fall- 
ing below the waistband. 

Some of the demi-saison pardessus for 
girls are very pretty, but there are few 
novelties amongst them. For girls over 
twelve the favorite vetement is a short 
jacket, either tight or semi-fitting, and 
made of plain or fancy cloth. 





Some models are elaborately trimmed 
and cut in faneifal ways, but these are less 
ladylike than the plain jackets, which are 
most appropriste and most generally ap- 
proved of at this age. 

For little girls the Reefer coat is a very 
favorite model; it may be made of navy 
biue serge or cloth, and trimmed with brass 
buttona or of plain or fancy cloth in any 
color, with buttons to correspond. 

Some pretty aprons for young girls are 

made of red Turkey twill trimmed with 
white embroidery, of plain and figured 
foulard and surah trimmed with lace and 
ribbon, and of ecra lawn and beige silk 
braided or embroidered in colors. 
' Many are made with corselet-shaped 
bibs joined on the shoulders by bands and 
bows of ribbon, others have bretelles 
joined at intervals by bands, both bretelles 
and bands being ornamented witb braid- 
ing or embroidery. Small square or gath- 
ered bibs are fastened up with little bows 
of ribbon, and similar bows are placed on 
the pockets, which are either plain or gatb- 
ered to correspond with the bib. 

for boys who are still of an age to wear 
knicker-bockers, sailor suits, and Norfolk 
blouses are the tavorite styles for every- 
day wear, and jackets waistcoats to match 
for other occasions. These suits are made 
of serge, and of fancy and plain cloth in 
almost any color except black. The jackets 
vary in style, but the most usual shape is 
that buttoned on the chest only, and both 
longer and straighter than the Eton style 
jacket. 

Very little boys wear scarcely any cos- 
tumes except sailor and Jersey suits; here 
and there a little fellow may be seen beau- 
tifully and fantastically attired in a medie- 
val or Stuart costume, such suits, however, 
are more due to the mother’s pride in the 
beauty of her boy than toa desire to follow 
the tashion. 

A great many dresses for girls of eight 
or nine are made entirely or chiefly of fine 
navy biue serge. In one model the 
pleated skirt and open casaque are of this 
material, together with the plain plastron 
or vest showing at the top only between 
the widely opened jacket fronts. The 
lower part of the vest is concealed under a 
full plastron of spotted blue and white or 
red and white surah, draped from the 
#uoulders and meeting just below the 
chest, and then falling in a puff, crossed at 
the waist by the blue ribbon strings which 
join the fronts of the jacket together. A 
large sailor collar and parements of white 
cloth are sometimes added to the jacket, 
which has either a short pleated basque at 
the back, or else the basque falls in two 
long square tabs; no tunic or drapery is 
required with this dress. 

In another model the blue serge pleated 
skirt is finished off at the back with a long 
puffed drapery of the same. The open 
blue jacket has the fronts cut in long 
square basquos, but the back is quite sbort 
and ends in a little plain rounded basque, 
The tull sleeves are mounted on plain 
wristbands, and the blouse plastron is of 
white surab, fastened down the centre with 
white buttons, and ending under strings of 
blue ribbon uniting the fronts of the 
jacket. 





Odds and Ends. 
NOTES ON HOME NURSING. 


Every woman who has a family, or the 
care of one, ought to have some intelligent 
ideas on home nursing, for circumstances 
sometimes make it necessary to endeavor 
at least to pull through serious illness with- 
out the aid of a physician. 

The common “ills that flesh is heir to’’ 
may be managed by mater-familias if she 
has a good fund of common sense, and has 
availed herself of the benefit of others’ ex- 
perience, even if she has had a little of ber 
own ; but it is foolishness to tamper with 
serious diseases, from motives of economy, 
when a good physician can be had. 

A child was once prostrated with scarlet 
fever; we were out of reach of medical aid, 
and compelled to rely solely upon our 
own recollections and ideas as to bow to 
manage. The little sufferer was hourly 
sponyed off with alcohol, and given copi- 
ous drinks of hot lemonade in which some 
gum arabic was dissolved. Hot, wet 
cloths, with dry flannel over, were placed 
upon the stomach. 

“Doings just the right things,’ was my 
doctor's remark when finally he did ar- 
rive, and under his watebful eye we con- 
tinued those remedies till the little patient 
was out of danger, convalescent. 

The idea of the alcohol sponging was to 
open the pores and allay fever; the object 
of the drink was to draw the burning scar- 
let spots to the surface ; and of the hot, wet 
cloths, to subdue nausea and produce per- 





spiration. 








Simple remedies, for simple every day 


ailments, intelligently administered, often 
avert serious illness as well as “long doc- 
tor’s bills.” For those who must do for 
themselves, or would inform themselves so 
as to be able to, in ordinary physical 
troubles, the following points may be use- 
ful and helpful : 

A mustard plaster applied, not at the 
seat of pain, but some distance from it, is 
often the first resort of many successful old 
nurses, and a pretty good remedy it is, too. 
It made with white of egg instead of water, 
as the old way was, they are quite as effec- 
tive and never blister the skin. One tea- 
spoontul each of mustard and flour to the 
white of one egg is the proper proportion. 
The ready-made French plasters from the 
druggists are not objectionable, but are not 
always to be had. 

A mustard plaster applied to the back of 
the neck soon relieves severe headache. 
Iodide of potassium, too, is a good remedy 
when the pain is mostly in the forehead : 
two grains dissolved in a wine glass of 
water and sipped slowly. 

Half a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda 
dissolved in halt a glass of water will often 
relieve at once when derangement of the 
stomach is the cause of the headache. 
Three drops of ammonia in a glass of wa- 
ter will sometimes prove better than any 
other medicine to relieve the pain. 

A speedy cure for hoarseness is the white 
of an egg beaten to a stiff froth, one large 
spoontul of loaf sugar, and the juice of one 
lemon added ; a tablespoonful taken every 
half hour. It is good, too, tor clearing the 
voice for public speaking. 

There is no end to the good uses of lem- 
ons. They are cooling to the blood, accept- 
able in sickness and in health. A lemon 
eaten before breakfast every morning, with 
or without sugar, isa wonderful invigora- 
tor. The juice of a lemon before each 
meal, slightly diluted with water, will re- 
duce too abundant flesh. Chills and fever 
will often succumb to clear, strong coffee, 
the juice of one lemon to one cup, when 
nothing else seems to have any effect. 
Rheumatism can often be entirely broken 
up by taking the juice of two lemons, in 
halt a glass of water, three timesa-day be- 
fore meals. We have seen a most stubborn 
case yield in a few days to this simple rem- 
edy ; and another case, where iv had no 
effect, soon overcome by keeping the feet 
for half an hour every evening in the hot 
water in which potatoes had been boiled, 
mashing the potatoes and allowing them to 
remain in the water. 

The pulp of a lemon bound upon a corn 
for several successive nights is sure tocure 
it; and nothing isso good as a lemon to 
remove stains from the bands or whiten 
them. 

A violent toothache is speedily quieted by 
a few drops of compound tincture of ben- 
zoin, obtainable at any druggist’s; a few 
drops on a bit of cotton, applied to the cav- 
ity of the tooth. A drop of alcohol or of 
camphor will sometimes relieve at once, 

A wash of sugar of lead, dissolved in 
boiling milk, will alleviate the irritation 
from ivy poisouing.,,A strong solution of 
borax is a safe and sure application forskin 
poisoning of any kind. 

It is said a felon may be cured by paint- 
ing the spot with copal varnish, or by ap- 
plying a poultice of linseed oil and white 
lead. All depends upon taking the trouble 
in hand, by some powertul application, in 
its early stages. A Spanish fly blister, the 
size of a pea, will effectually draw out the 
forming felon “root and branch.’’ 

if acold affects the ears and causes deat- 
ness, it can be soon overcome by putting 
afew drops ofclear glycerine or almond 
oil into the ear. Both are harmless, and 
even when the disease has become chronic 
these oils sometimes afford a great relief to 
the sufferer. 

Ordinary pain can usually be eased, at 
least, by the application of hot, wet cloths, 
with dry flannel over—such pains as neu- 
ralgia, pleurisy, colic and the like—and it 
is always safe, 

Common salt, a remedy always at hand, 
has many valuable medical uses. A weak 
solution will immediately relieve a cold in 

the head, snuffed up from the hollow of 
the hand. We have known severe chronic 
case of catarrh perfectly cured by the per- 
sistent use of this simple means, when the 
best physicians tailed to do any good. It 
should be used night and morning for sey- 
eral months, and used milk-warm. It re- 
quires perseverance, but the result is sure 
and satisfactory, and catarrh is a disease 
well worth getting rid ot. 
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“WaT is wanting,” said Na leon 
day to Madaine Campan, “in poe this tho 
youth of France be well educated?” “Good 
mothers,” was the reply. The Emperor 
was most forcibly struck with this answer. 
« ‘Here,”’ said he‘‘ia a system in one word,” 








Confidential Correspondents. 


A. J.—Tke serious objection to poisoning 
rats and mice is, that they die under the flooring and 
behind the wainscoting, and so become a terrible 
nuleance. The trap is the best remedy. 


JosEPH.—“*You want to know whatisthe 
meaning of the deep blue eyes ¥"’ Itis eaid that in 
a giri’s head deep biue eyes sometimes ‘‘imean mis- 
ehief.*' Perhaps you have found that saying to be 
trae. 


A. 8. T.—According to your statement of 
the case, you did nothing but what was proper. It 
was right for you to refuse to accept injurious accusa- 
tionsagainst your friend as true, and to demand 
proof of their correctuess. 


A. B. C.—The “‘remedy for being bashful 
and tongue-tied in soclety’’ is to frequent society as 
much as possible, and store one’s mind with useful 
knowledge, so as to have something to say when an 
opportunity for conversation occurs. 


8. W. D.—As you agreed to write a piece 
of poetry yourself inscribed to the young lady, you 
should either keep your agreement, or else, in a man- 
ly way, confess your inability todo so. You should 
never attempt to sail under false colors. 


BaRTLe.— Windows are crystalized, or 
made to imitate ground glass, by dissulving Kpsom 
salts in hot beer or a weak solution of gum arabic. 
You can make any pattern or border you please by 
cutting outa design ona sheet of pasteboard, and 
rubbing the design with a damp cloth. 


ALBAN.—In an old legend, St. Bartholo- 
mew is depicted as preaching to natives in the Indies, 
by whom he ts said to have been flayed alive at the 
instigation of a brother of the King of Armenia. In 
memory of his death it was customary at monastic 
institutions, in the Middle Ages, to distribute small 
knives amongst the people, the knives being credited 
with the possession of certain virtues. 


B. E, P.—A reiver wasa border warrior 
of the olden times, when the people Hving on the ad- 
joining borders of England and Scotland were en- 
gaged in almost constant warfare. Some of the 
chiefs of the Scotch reivers became noted for their 
prowessand daring After the union of Scotland 
and England, the reivers degenerated into mere [ree- 
booters, who robbed promiscuously on both sides of 
the border. 


EMILIE.—We are not aware that the. 
shade or quality of the hair on the head or the tinge 
of the skin makeany difference in a man, If fair 
men made bad husbands, there would be few good 
husbands in thiscountry. The color of the man does 
not determine his goodnessy Othelle was dark, and 
ne was very jealous ; Iago was fair, and he was a 
villain. The strongest and longest-lived men are 
generally the fairest ; and that should be accounted 
a good sign. 


P. E. G.—If you were speaking of the 
beautiful appearance of a lady, you would say, 
**How beautiful she looks!’’ In the case of the 
young lady who said she ‘‘ielt so bad she didn’t 
hnow what to do,’ if she meant that she felt dis- 
tressed, or grieved, or sorrowful, she spoke correcily, 
so far as the form of the word bad was concerned ; 
although some stlcklers for purity of style would say 
that it is improper to use the word bad or badly in 
any such sense. 


HERBERT L.—Disappointment in love 
never kills the wise. There are more daisies in the 
world than one. In your case, as the sentiment on 
the part of the girl is not decidedly strong, and there 
is a great disparity in your social position, it would 
not be advisable to attempt to bias the parentsin 
your favor. Improve your pecuniary resources, and 
convince the girl thatif you canlove well, you can 
also love wisely. Girls have a fondness for active and 
shrewd men of business. 


J.8. K.—In geometry a degree is a three 
hundred and sixtieth part of the circumfefence of a 
unit of measurement for arcs and angles, A degree 
of latitude is a certain distance, on a line or meridian 
of longitude, between two points on the earth’s sur- 
face. The degrees vary in length on account of the 
spheroidal figure of the earth being 68-.702 statute 
miles at tne equator, and 69.396 at the poles. The 
degrees of longitude also vary in going from the 
equator to the poles, 


KaTE E.—This correspondent says, with 
the sanction of her parents, she has been receiving the 
attention of a young gentleman about two years, and 
whom she had every reason to believe was sincerely 
attached. He now tells her he does not like her 
Christian name so well as many others he could men- 
tion, The man is demented. Why, Kate, next to 
Mary, is the most popular and best beloved name 
among English-speaking people. The poets have 
doted on the name of Kate. Sbakspeare often in- 
troduced it. Hotspur’s wife was a Kate—‘‘a gentle, 
loving Kate ;’’ and there is Petruchio’s Kate—his 
*‘super, super, dainty Kate’’—his ‘‘Kate of Kate 
Hall'’—a true woman, from top-to toe, Our Kate's 
lover, we areafraid, isa silly fellow. 


ARNOLD.—The Vedas and Puranas con- 
stitute the great body of sacred literature of the 
Hindoos, who, as the native race of a large part of In- 
dia, are included in the now very indefinite name 
Indians. The Vedas comprise four principal bvoks, 
treaticg of the thirty-three gous of the earliest Iin- 
doo mythology, divided into three classes ; the gods 
of the heavens, of the air, and of the earth ; of the 
creation of all things; of the relations of the gods 
te each other ; and of the relations and duties of nen 
to each other and to the gods. They are written I” 
the most ancient torm of the Sanscrit language, the 
oldest of all languages, the root tongue from 
which Latin, Greek, German, Scandinavian, 314 
nearly all the languages of modern Europe have been 
derived. Theyare in verse. The Rig-veda alone 
contains 1,028 hymns and 10, 580 verses. 


SwWANSEA.—To confess your love to & 
young Jady is not sufficient ; ‘t ought to be followed 
by a proposal for herhand. Had you been engaged 
to the young lady in question, her conduc. a5 you 
describe it, would certainly be most inexcusabl&; but 
as she is free, and js not supposed to kuow whether 
or not you intend to make ber your wife, we do not 
see what right you have to complain. Of course, we 
frankly admit that it must be far from agreeable to# 
young man to see the object of his affections kissed 
before his eyes by other young men, and especiallY 
provoking to see_her sit upon their knees ; but. after 
all, she may mean no harm. It may be but ® mere 
frolic ; while it is not improbable that it may be * 
device on her part to bring you to make 4 declara- 
tion. Our advice to you is to put the matter te the 
proper test, with the proviso, that if such conduct on 
her part is thenceforward repeated, it will be regard- 
ed as evidence that she desires to break off the eP- 
gagement. 




















